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The Charity and Clarity of 


Quadragesimo Anno 


. ak FIRST STEP towards realism is the clari- 

fication of principles,’ wrote Reves in his 
. Anatomy of Peace. The wisdom of that remark is 
‘evident in every concentrated sentence of that 
great encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, issued on 
. May 15, twenty-five years ago. It is as direct and 
illuminating as a ray of sunlight through the 
cloudy confusions and dusty answers of our day. 
Never was the mental climate of an age so be- 
fogged with so many nebulous social theories, 
from Marxism to the innumerable shades and 
degrees of Socialism, with occasional confusions 
of Christian thought. Never, therefore, was the 
need to clarify Christian principles so urgently 
needed. The clarity of Quadragesimo Anno, like 
that of its great predecessor, Rerum Novarum, is 
as bright as so many social theories are blurred; it 
clarifies the everlasting Christian principles of 
justice and charity where others stir up so much 
mud and trouble. 


o 


: Are the Encyclicals Morally Binding? 
{ 


At the outset let us face the question occasion- 
ally put by Catholics who wish to feel free to 
flict with various forms of Socialism: Are we, 
Catholics, morally bound to accept the teach- 
ngs of the social encyclicals? When Pope Leo 
XIII wrote his social encyclicals, he taught “as 
e having power.” Pius XI reminded the faith- 

that he taught in virtue of the same apostolic 
ffice and made use of his supreme authority in 
moral and religious matters. There is no need, 
herefore, to involve the doctrine of Papal In- 
ibility in the question of the duty of Catholics 
accept the social teachings of the Popes. As 
er Watt, S.J., says: “To refuse to accept a 
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doctrine which has been infallibly defined is to 
sin against faith. But there are other sins than 
those against faith. Without claiming that the 
Popes made use of their privilege of infallibility 
in matters of faith and morals when they wrote 
their social encyclicals, it must be pointed out that 
they expressly claim to teach authoritatively on 
the moral questions involved. An authoritative 
pronouncement by a Pope certainly imposes upon 
Catholics a duty to accept it loyally.” To do 
otherwise is to prefer seeking the way by one’s 
own feeble candlelight instead of following the 
steady penetrating rays of the sun. 


Splendid Proportion 


Every social problem which today occupies the 
thoughts of men is discussed with clarity and 
charity in the great encyclical on the social order. 
From class war to credit, from finance to family 
life, from peace treaties to profit-sharing, from . 
taxation to trade unionism—every subject which 
is being hotly and bitterly debated among men 
is dealt with here. And we find that our social 
problems are treated at length in proportion to 
their importance. Here again we see what Goethe 
called 


“Der hohe Sinn des Papsts, 
Er sieht das Kleine klein; das Grosse gross.” 


It will be observed that most, if not all, non- 
Christian social theorists dwell on some pet theory, 
so that it foliates all through their works pushing 
all other considerations into the shade. One will 
fasten on “property is theft; another on “dialectic 
materialism;” another on “the iron law of wages;” 
and yet another on “value is congealed labor.” 
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But in this masterly encyclical there is an architec- 
tural proportion between the importance of each 
social question and its place in relation to the 
whole social order. 

Let us choose a few social questions concerning 
which there is much confusion, even among Cath- 
olics at times, and observe how this encyclical 
clears the air of cloudiness. There is the vexed 
question of unearned income. Marx, as we know, 
was all for abolishing arbeitsloses Einkommen, 
and certain Catholic sociologists have agreed with 
him that all rights to farm-rents, house-rents, annu- 
ities, rent charges, royalties, dividends, interests 
from mortgages, etc., “rest not on any principle 
of justice, but on the slippery basis of positive 
law.” The encyclical points out that certain “in- 
tellectual” supporters of the exasperated workers 
set up the false moral principle, “that all products 
and profits, excepting those required to repair and 
replace capital, belong by every right to the work- 
ers.) This is condemned as “‘an alluring poison, 
consumed with avidity by many not deceived by 
open Socialism.” With a radiant realism the 
encyclical points out that wealth, which is being 
constantly augmented by social and economic prog- 
ress, must be so distributed among the various 
individuals and classes of society that the needs 
of all must be satisfied. Here as in all Catholic 
social teaching, a golden mean is kept between 
extremes—between the wealthy who “practically 
free from care in their own possessions, consider 
it perfectly right that they should receive every- 
thing and the worker nothing,’ and “those of 
the proletariat who demand for themselves all the 
fruits of production as being the work of their 
hands. Such men, vehemently incensed by the vio- 
lation of justice, go too far in vindicating the 
one right of which they are conscious; they attack 
and seek to abolish all forms of ownership and 
all incomes not obtained by labor, whatever be 
their nature and whatever social function they rep- 
resent, for the sole reason that they are not ob- 
tained by labor.” Those who hold this argument, 
and there are some earnest, if hasty, Catholics 
among them, appeal to the words of St. Paul: “If 
any man will not work, neither let him eat.” To 
be consistent they should withhold food from in- 
fants, the incapacitated and those unemployed 
through no fault of their own. They miss the im- 
plications of the word “will.” What St. Paul 
was chiding was the culpable idleness of those who 
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1) Quadragesimo Anno, Catholic Truth Society, Lon- 
don, 1948, p. 21 ff. a 
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will not work. The encyclical refers us to U. 
Thess. 3, 10, wherein we read: “We hear of some 
among you who are disorderly, doing no work, 
but interfering with others; such as these we charge 
and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ that they work 
peacefully and earn the food they eat.” “In 
no sense,” adds the Encyclical, “does he (St. Paul) 
teach that labor is the sole title which gives a 
right to a living or an income.” Those, therefore, 
who through mistaken zeal advance the workers’ 
claim for a just share in the national income so 
far as to deny the justice of income derived from 
property, err in concentrating on one right of the 
workers to the exclusion of another which 1s 
equally valid—the right to ownership. 


The Duties of Ownership 


Let us take another matter which has become 
the subject of confusion and contention—the obli- 
gations of ownership. It was an Irishman who 
first startled the wealthy classes by announcing 
that property has its duties. This great social 
encyclical likewise surprised many in high places 
by its distinction between the right to property 
and the use of it. There was once a famous debate 
in which Shaw supported the Fabian Socialists and 
G. K. Chesterton supported Christian sense. Shaw 
brandished his stick, saying it was his property 
and he might do whatsoever he liked with it. 
“Except,” said the genial G.K.C., “to hit me on 
the head with it.”” Catholic theologians have ever 
insisted on the strict obligations to use property 
in accordance with the moral law. They have 
never taught an “absolute” right to property. The 
encyclical teaches that the property owner must 
not use his property in such a way as to injure 
another, and must be willing to use it for the as- 
sistance of others when the moral law requires. 


There is yet another and kindred point which — 
gives rise to much heated and confused contro- 
versy, even among Catholics, and one which this 
encyclical clarifies in the spirit of charity. Some — 
critics maintain that those who neglect to use or — 
who misuse their property thereby forfeit their 
right to it. One says: “private property that is 
not used should be taken back into common own- 
ership.” In Quadragesimo Anno we read: “That 
we may keep within bounds the controversies 
which have arisen concerning ownership and the 
duties attached to it. We re-assert, in the first 
place, the fundamental principle laid down by 
Leo XIII, that the right to property must be dis- 
tinguished from its use: It belongs to what is calle 
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commutative justice, faithfully to respect private 
ownership, and-not to encroach on the rights of 
another by exceeding the limits of one’s own right 
of property. The prohibition of wrongful use of 
one’s own possessions, however, does not fall un- 
der this form of justice, but under certain other 
virtues, the obligations of which are ‘not enforced 
by courts of justice. Hence it is a mistake to 
contend that the right of ownership and its proper 
use are bounded by the same limits: and it is even 
less true that the right of property is destroyed 
or lost by its mere non-use or abuse.’”) Italics 
ours. ) 


It will be recalled that in the years immediately 
following World War II the peasants of Southern 
Italy, impatient of de Gasperi’s slow land reforms, 
took possession of the big estates by violence, and 
were supported in their action by certain zealous 
and well-meaning Catholic apologists who quoted 
St. Thomas (Sum. Theol. Ja-Ilae, p. 94, art. 5) 
in their defense. Very charitably, however, the 
encyclical praises the enthusiasm of those who try 
to “define the boundaries imposed by the needs 
of social life upon the right of ownership itself 
Or upon its use.”*) Observe again how charity is 
combined with clarity in the elaboration of funda- 
mental principles. 


The Dilemma of the Christian in a 
Pagan Society 


Quadragesimo Anno reveals that the Sovereign 
Pontiff was keenly aware of every social problem 
and of the difficulty of living a full Christian life 
in the midst of a society whose economic structure 
is so inimical in many ways to the Gospel precepts. 
It is sometimes ironically said that if one were to 
lead a full Christian life in modern society, one 
would either die of starvation or be rushed to a 
lunatic asylum. That caustic comment shows that 
many are aware of the frightful dilemma that 
tears the souls of these would be true followers 

of Christ. As one Anglican writer puts it forcibly: 
“When we ate financially secure we can afford 
to be Christian; but he who practices the Christian 
‘virtues in the cockpit will not for long survive 
‘to continue his Christianity. His Christianity, if 
he is to survive in the economic scramble, must be 
marginal.” If we dare to follow in economic 
reality the stark ethic of Christ, it often means 
economic dependence, economic insecurity, per- 


| 2) Op. cit., p. 18. 
3)- Op. cit.,p. 18. 


sonal discomfort and ignominy, the possibility of 
an impoverished old age, the inability to provide 
for our dependents. Many Christians with no 
responsibilities and no dependents dare take that 
risk. But it is quite another thing to involve those 
for whom life has made us responsible. So, many 
with family responsibilities adopt what John Gals- 
worthy called The Skin Game, the pitiless war of 
all against all—bellum omnium contra omnes— 
brutal, unmitigated, in proportion to the peril of 
the economic skin of the combatant, with its 
ethic of the jungle—/a carriére aux talons. 


The author of Quadragesimo Anno was well 
aware of such a dilemma which strikes at the roots 
of home life: ‘““The problem of those who must, 
for very love’s sake, ‘bow down in the house of 
Rimmon,*) who would follow Christ without 
compromise if they could, but dare not betray those 
who trust them by doing so.” Thus he singles 
out an evil wage system which forces wives and 
mothers to work: “Intolerable and at all costs to 
be abolished is the abuse whereby mothers of 
families, because of the insufficiency of the fa- 
ther’s salary, are forced to engage in gainful occu- 
pations outside the domestic walls, to the neglect 
of their own proper cares and duties, particularly 
the upbringing of their children. Every effort, 
therefore, must be made that fathers of families 
receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately 


normal domestic needs.’’>) 


These are but a few examples of the wide per- 
spective and deep insight of this great encyclical 
on the social order, so concentrated that we might 
unfold its teachings to fill-a veritable library. It 
concludes with an appeal for greater unity of 
effort among Catholics, while praising their activ- 
ity in the social, economic and educational fields 
as most helpful and worthy of all praise. In the 
great task of reconstructing human society, Cath- 
olics are not to “urge their own ideas with undue 
persistance, but be ready to abandon them, how- 
ever admirable, should the greater common good 
seem to require it.”®) What splendid things the 
hapless Lamennais might have achieved—and he 
anticipated the social encyclicals in many ways— 
had he been less self-willed and persistent. With 
Christian principles so clarified, it becomes our 
happy duty to follow them faithfully in the spirit 
of charity. 


4) Cf. IV Book of Kings, 5-18. 


5) Q. A., p. 28. 
6)" Ope cit. Or ov. 
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The Social Encyclicals: A Norm for Business 


Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V.—St. Louis, Mo. 


(Concluded) 


E HAVE SKETCHED the social and political 

backdrop which conditions our economic 
system. Ours is a mixed capitalistic system—a 
free enterprise system wherein both public and 
private institutions exercise economic control. We 
may well agree with the Rev. Bernard W. Demp- 
sey, S.J., that ‘“...there is no such thing as capi- 
talism; the word is incapable of scientific defini- 
tion; it exists only in the Marxist dream-world.’*) 
But we must recognize the context in which the 
term is employed in our modern economic think- 
ing. While the Cardinals of France (Statement, 
September 8, 1949) comment that “the very es- 
sence of capitalism” is ‘the absolute value it gives 
to property without reference to the common good 
or to the dignity of labor,” and that there is in 
this “a materialism rejected by Christian teaching,” 
the bulk of Church statements are generally more 
guarded. Pope Pius XI commented that “Leo 
XIII’s whole endeavor was to adjust this economic 
regime to the standards of true order. Whence 
it follows that the system itself is not to be con- 
demned. And surely it is not vicious of its very 
nature.”*) 


The Church and the Social Question 


Our function in this discussion is to appraise 
“capitalism” in its proper relationships to the 
moral and social concepts of the nature and dignity 
of man and the function of society. When the 
Church faces the social problem, the approach is 
not economic or political; just as the Church es- 
pouses no particular form of political organization, 
neither does she endorse a specific economic sys- 
tem. Messner assures us: “... The respect of 
Christian ethics for reality and for its intrinsically 
evolutionary character does not allow a blueprint 
social system summed up in catch phrases to be 
stamped as the Christian social ideal.”*) The 


1) Dempsey, Bernard W., S.J., “Capitalism,” Social 
Order, May, 1954, p. 208. 
_ 2) Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, n. 101, quoted 
ibid., p. 207. 

3) Messner, J., Social Ethics, St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1949, p. 268. 


Church acts through her moral teaching to propose 
principles which men of good will can employ in 
reforming the institutions of society. At the first 
level, Father Cronin suggests, “... Church teach- 
ing concerns the dignity of man, his place in so- 
ciety, and the purpose of economic life. .. The 
second level of Church teaching in the socio-eco- 
nomic field (concerns) the social virtues.’’*) 


As the social problems demanded refinement 
and analysis in the light of Christian principles, 
the Holy See examined the pressing questions of 
the day, crystallized the teachings contained in 
Scripture and in the Natural Law precepts, applied 
them to historical situations and invoked recom- 
mendations for the reform of economic life. So- 
cialism provoked authoritative pronouncements 
from Pope Pius [IX and Leo XIII. Later, Pope 
Leo XIII summarized the issues dealing with la- 
bor, property and socialism in his memorable 
Rerum Novarum. Forty years later, to emphasize 
the social question and speed the progress of re- 
form in economic life, Pope Pius XI issued his 
masterful Quadragesimo Anno, and shortly there- 
after, Divini Redemptoris. These three encyclicals 
focus attention on the entire social problem and 
contain therein solutions based on Christian prin- 
ciples. Pope Pius XII reaffirmed the teachings 
of his predecessors in his solemn pronouncement, 
La Solennita della Pentecosta (1941). In these 
basic documents are to be found the principles 


of social morality to be applied to our economic 
life. 


Capitalism has a different connotation today 
from the “unbridled, unrestricted competition” ex- 
posed by Leo XIII; Capitalism, as conceived on the 
Continent, differs somewhat from American Capi- — 
talism. The individualism characteristic of our — 
earlier capitalism projects an atomized economy, 
repudiates the social nature of man and refuses 
to concede priority to the common good. Never- 
theless, despite progress in social legislation, in 


. 


4) Cronin, John F., S.S., Catholic Social Principle 
Milwaukee; Bruce Publishing Co. p. 103-104. 
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the improved legal status of labor and the intro- 
duction of collective bargaining as the national 
policy for industrial relations, “an accumulation of 
power (is) the characteristic note of the modern 
economic order.” (Quadragesimo Anno, No. 107, 
Breuning-Dempsey, p. 428)°) Even today we 
recognize that “unbridled ambition for domina- 
tion has succeeded the desire for gain; the whole 
economic life has become hard, cruel, and relent- 
less in a ghastly measure.” (QA, No. 109, B-D, 
p- 428) In our times “we are confronted with a 
world which...has almost fallen back into pa- 
ganism” (QA, No. 141, B-D, p. 440) “Mere 
sordid selfishness... is the disgrace and great 
crime of the present age...” (QA, No. 136, B-D, 
p. 438) ‘Free competition .. . cannot be the ruling 
principle of the economic world. This has been 
abundantly proved by the consequences that have 
followed from the free reign given to those dan- 
gerous individualistic ideals.” (QA, No. 88, B-D, 
p. 424-425) These consequences evident in our 
day include: monopoly, oligopoly, wage-price 
spirals, strikes, masses of propertyless wage-earn- 
ers, unemployment, machines given priority over 
men, slums, class conflicts, disorganized society 
and a secularized industrial life. 


The consequence of the struggle for ‘‘an accu- 
mulation of power” has led to “‘a threefold strug- 
gle for domination. First, there is the struggle 


for dictatorship in the economic sphere itself; then, 


the fierce battle to acquire control of the state, so 
that its resources and authority may be abused in 
the economic struggles; finally, the clash between 
states themselves.” (QA, No. 108, B-D, p. 428) 


Norms for Social Order 
_ What, then, are the failures of modern Capi- 


talism? Wherein might we find the norms by 
‘which to measure the existing economic order? 
Pope Pius XI offers this guide: “It violates r7ght 
order whenever Capital so employs the working 
or wage-earning classes as to divert business and 
economic activity entirely to its own arbitrary will 


and advantage without any regard to the human 


No. 101, B-D, p. 427. Italics 


. 5) Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, in Nell Breun- 
ng, Oswald Von, S.J. (trans. by Dempsey, Bernard W., 
5 Reorganization of Social Economy, Milwaukee; 


? 
Hereafter re- 


3ruce Publishing Company, 1936-37. 
arred to as: QA, No., B-D. 


In employing the four-fold norm suggested by 
Pius XI, various aspects of our capitalistic society 
should be measured to determine their relation to 
the ideal: 


1. The whole mass-production process and 
principle related to the Christian concept 
of work. 


i) 


The disregard of the family wage prin- 
ciple in capitalistic economics. 

The elimination of the note of control of 
private property in absentee ownership of 
the giant corporation. 


Wr 


4. The denial of the principle of subsidiarity. 


The deterioration of the profit motive to 
a profit “obsession” as the end of all eco- 
nomic endeavor. 


6. The denial of participation to the con- 
sumer in the formation and functioning 
of the national economy and the legally- 
constituted organizations which deter- 
mine and frequently fix the prices he 
pays for commodities.*) 


The diffusion of social power, in contrast to 
the concentration of social and economic power 
under capitalism, “is the fundamental principle 
of social philosophy.” (QA, No. 79, B-D, p. 
422) Moreover, for the proper ordering of eco- 
nomic life “lofty and noble principles must... 
be sought...to wit, social justice and social 
charity... (QA, No. 88, B-D)*p.1425. 5 anal 
the institutions of public and social life must be 
imbued with the spirit of justice, and this justice 
must above all be truly operative, must build 
up a juridical and social order able to pervade all 
economic activity.” (QA, No. 88, B-D, p. 425. 
However, it must be recognized that “.. . justice 
alone, even though most faithfully observed, can 
remove indeed the cause of social strife, but can 
never bring about a union of hearts and minds.” 
(QA, No. 137, B-D, p. 438) So it is that “social 
charity should be, as it were, the soul of this 
order...” (QAyeNo. 88, B-D, p. 425) 


Conflicts and defects exist in our economic 
society: The conflict between employers and em- 
ployees (cf. QA, No. 83, B-D, p. 423), the organic 
maladjustments in the ranks of management and 
in the ranks of labor. To an industrial world, 
6) Adapted from Smith, William J., S.J., Spotlight on 


Social Order, Rochester, N. Y., The Christopher Press, 
1953, p. 124. 
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torn. asunder with conflict in its very structure, 
the Holy Father holds out the unity and harmony 
of organization; to a world that is sick of eco- 
nomic immorality, the Pontiff offers the healing 
grace of justice and charity. Thus Pope Pius XI 
warns in reference to the proper evaluation of 
labor: “Unless human society forms a truly so- 
cial and organic body; unless labor be protected 
in the social and juridical order; unless the 
various forms of human endeavor, dependent one 
upon the other, are united in mutual harmony and 
support; unless, above all, brains, capital and labor 
combine together for the common effort, man’s 
toil cannot produce its due fruit.” (QA, No. 69, 
B-D, p. 419) 

Later, in Divini Redemptoris, Pius XI treaf- 
firmed his position that the “... reign of mutual 
collaboration between justice and charity in social- 
economic relations can only be achieved by a body 
of professional and inter-professional organiza- 
tions built on solidly Christian foundations.” 
(Divini Redemptoris, No. 54, B-D, p. 466) 

The reorganization of society based on “‘voca- 
tional groups” is introduced in Quadragesimo 
Anno.- Five elements or norms of the ideal in- 
dustrial order are suggested as finding their at- 
tainment in this functional reorganization of eco- 
nomic life. Let us examine them briefly: 


1. -Freedom—freedom of enterprise, freedom 
of association, freedom of contract, freedom from 
excessive governmental interference in private 
activities. 

2. Organization—organization of employees, 
employers, industries, of any and all social groups 
intent on furthering the common good. 

3. Authority—The sovereign political author- 
ity of the State, the right of “self-government” for 
subordinate social bodies within the framework of 
the political body of the state. 

4. Personal initiative and incentive—the right 
of individuals and families to their own lives 
in a properly regulated and properly functioning 
social order. 

5. The common good—the obligation of every 
member of society, of every element in it, includ- 
ing the State itself, to cooperate in advancing the 
personal perfection of the individual.”) 


“The function of the Christian advocate who 
wishes to change the structure and spirit of Mod- 


7) The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Fa- 
oo Wm. Smith, S.J., for the ideas embodied in this 
section. 


ern Capitalism involves the necessity of demon- 
strating that the principles which he champions 
are reasonable, practical and productive of a 
higher good than prevails at present. In addition, 
he must ascertain whether the modern citizen 
possesses sufficient moral and intellectual stamina 
to put aside traditional prejudices, selfish material 
advantage, the arbitrary use of power to assent 
to and accept the truth.” Thus, Father Smith con- 
fronts us with our challange.*) It was to us that 
Pope Pius XI quoted Deuteronomy xxi, 7: “We ex- 
hort all these in the Lord to spare no labor and be 
overcome by no difficulty, but daily more to take 
courage and be valiant.” (QA, No. 138, B-D, p. 
439) Our task as Catholic Business Educators 
stems from the plea of Leo XIII to “... look at 
the world as it really is, but, to look elsewhere 
for a remedy.” (Rerum Novarum) We must in- 
still in our students the “Gospel spirit, which is 
the spirit of Christian moderation and universal 
charity.” (QA, No. 138, B-D, p. 439) 

“The first and immediate apostles of the work- 
ingmen must themselves be workingmen, while 
the apostles of the industrial and commercial world 
should themselves be employers and merchants.” 
(QA, No. 141, B-D, p. 440) Today these po- 
tential leaders sit in our classrooms, take our 
courses and look to us for principles to guide 
them in life. Pope Pius XI would have us “ 
seek diligently, select prudently, and train fittingly 
these lay apostles.” (QA, No. 141, B-D, p. 440) 


The Social Encyclicals in the Schools 


Where and how in our school program can 
be accomplished this mission? In religion, the 
social studies and business education curricula pro- 
vide many opportunities. Schools using certain 
religious texts study Quadragesimo Anno, Casti 
Connubii, Divini Redemptoris, Divini Illius Magis- 
trt and Mystic? Corporis. Other schools use one 
or more of the encyclicals in pamphlet form as 
part of the religion course. Certainly many of the — 
ideas contained in the papal texts are not exclu- 
sively Catholic; the key concepts are logical out- 
growths of the natural law. When the encycli- 
cals are taught in religion they should not be 
presented as something based on faith alone; but. 
the validity of the encyclicals should be demon- 
strated, their binding force explained, and then 
these documents should be interpreted by on 


———__ 


8) Ibid., pp. 131-132. 
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familiar with the historical and economic back- 


ground. 


Social studies, through ancient, modern, Ameri- 
can and world history, can effectively trace the 
evolution and impact of ideas which are the basis 
of our present culture and civilization. The role 
of justice, the introduction of charity by Christian- 
ity, the influence of the “reformers,” the guilds, 
the labor problem—these are among the many and 
varied factors contributing to a better understand- 
ing of the present through an appraisal of the past. 
The dignity of man, his place in society, and 
the purpose of economic life, traced through his- 
tory, are also the basis for study in applied and 
consumer economics, civics or government, and 
sociology. Whether taught as individual courses 
in the social studies program, or through a survey 
or problems course, the very nature of the courses 
permit grounding in the fundamentals, utilization 
of papal pronouncements and study of the socio- 
economic conditions which gave rise to the social 
encyclicals. Applied economics and consumer 
economics form two specific examples. 


Applied economics with its study of money, 
production, business organization, marketing, 
value, prices, competition, monopoly, money, 
credit, wages, interest, rent, profits and untoniza- 
tion forms an ideal framework within which to 
introduce and amplify the body of Catholic social 
doctrine. Consumer economics studies the funda- 
mental relationship between buyers and sellers. 
Within such a study an appreciation of just wages, 
standards and levels of living, forms of business 
organization, monopoly practices, organized con- 
sumer pressure groups can be developed. The 
study of the social encyclicals as a solution to the 
maladjustments of our society is a natural course 
activity. : 

Social problems courses can study “Such ques- 
tions as just wages, just interest, just profits, a 
living wage for the worker versus normal profits 
and interests for the employer and the capitalist; 
...aims and methods of monopoly; the aims and 
methods of labor unions; socialism, materialistic 
s nonmaterialistic...”’. All of these topics are 
of vital importance to the educated citizen since 
ey are the subject of endless discussion in public 
d private and “involve definite and far reaching 
onsequences to morality and religion.”’) 


9)Ryan, John A., American Ecclesiastical Review, 
ugust, 1908, p. 115, quoted in Ryan, John A., Social 
trine in Action. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
941, p. 106-107. 
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The concepts of individual and social charity 
along with commutative, distributive, legal and 
social justice have their place in Business Law. 
We cannot graduate students who are more con- 
cerned to employ loopholes than to satisfy justice, 
or who think they satisfy their obligations by just 
avoiding a “brush” with the law. Advertising and 
salesmanship lend themselves more to instruction 
in ethical and moral practices of business; but since 
these subjects are a major phase of modern busi- 
ness, the framework in which they operate must 
be explored and exposed. 


Accounting and bookkeeping afford many op- 
portunities to inculcate Catholic social teachings. 
“Chapters on wages and salaries, rights of 
stock, dividends, funds and reserves, profit and 
loss analysis, proprietorship ... offer material... 
wherein Catholic principles can be explained and 
suggestions made.”!”) The attitude of the Church 
on private property, individual proprietorship and 
on the moral aspects of dishonored notes and bad 
checks may also be considered. 


We are handicapped at present by the lack of 
good textbooks in many of these areas; noble 
efforts are being made “that all the teaching and 
the whole organization of the school, and its teach- 
ers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch be 
regulated by the Christian spirit.” (Pope Pius 


“XI, Christian Education of Youth) Much of the 


effort, however, must be our own. We teachers 
must be so schooled in the content and spirit of 
the encyclicals that we seize every opportunity to 
cite the organic and functional disorders of our 
society and that we use these occasions effectively. 


In Divini Redemptoris Pius XI epitomizes the 
spitit of necessity urging the study and applica- 
tion of the social encyclicals when he states: 


“If the manner of acting of some Catholics 
in the social-economic field has left much to 
be desired, this has often come about because 
they have not known and pondered sufficient- 
ly the teaching of the Sovereign Pontiffs on 
these questions. Therefore it is of the ut- 
most importance to foster in all classes of 
society an intensive program of social edu- 
cation adapted to the varying degrees of in- 
tellectual culture.” 


- 10) Aziere, Rev. Charles B., 0.S.B. “Teaching Cath- 


olic Principles Through Accounting and Bookkeeping,” 
Catholic Business Education Review, Vol. LV, No. 3, 


April, 1953, pp. 22ff. 
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Scandinavian Journey 


IV. EN ROUTE TO NORWAY 


S I STOOD ON THE DECK of “Wellamo,” I saw 
A the Finnish coast gradually fade away in 
The weather was perfect—warm 
and sunny. <A slight breeze added a delicious 
freshness to the ocean air. The steamer nosed its 
way through a maze of islands in the Turku 
Archipelago. Some of the islands were rocky 
and forbidding, most were green and _ thickly 
wooded. Although the steamer was completely 
booked, there was plenty of place on the decks 
where the passengers, mostly tall and well-pro- 
portioned Scandinavians, met in gay and friendly 
gatherings. 


the distance. 


We were served the usual copious Scandinavian 
supper, after which I retired to the smoking room, 
where I was joined by a young Swedish-speaking 
couple who travelled with me from Helsinki. 
Quite a company of people had seen them off at 
the Central Station in Helsinki. I assumed they 
were newlyweds on a honeymoon. In this I was 
mistaken; they were cousins. The young man 
was a Swede from Finland, a lawyer. He had 
studied in a famous English University and now 
held a responsible position in one of the large 
corporations through which the Finnish paper 
manufacturers sell their products to the world. 


In 1948, according to Facts About Finland 
(Otava, Helsinki, 1952, p. 39), while the Fin- 
nish share of the total world production of lum- 
ber was only two per cent, plywood and pulp 
production was six per cent of the world output, 
and newsprint production about five per cent. 
Finland’s portion of the world export of timber, 
however, was thirteen per cent (twenty-nine per 
cent of the exports of European countries) , forty- 
six per cent of world plywood exports (sixty-six 
per cent of the European exports), six per cent of 
newsprint, etc. The growth of Finnish industry 
has been outstanding. 


My young acquaintance was confident of the 
further growth of Finland’s wood products, but 
rather uneasy about the metal industry. In order 
to pay off their reparations to the Soviet Union 
the Finns invested heavily in the metal industry 


—— 
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so as to be able to supply machinery for indus- 
trial plants in the Soviet Union. They doubled the 
number of workers in that industry as well as the 
output. The production of this industry is de- 
signed chiefly for the Soviet market. If the So- 
viets would suddenly stop buying, they would 
disrupt Finland’s economy and cause serious un- 
employment. The Finns are eager to emerge from 
this economic dependence on the Soviets. They 
realize their delicate position. Stalin did not make 
Finland a satellite, as he could have done without _ 
much trouble. The Finns remained a democratic 
and free nation. But it goes without saying that 
no Finnish politician in his right senses would do 
anything to provoke the wrath of the Soviet Union. 
No foreign troops may be installed on Finnish 
soil. There may be no anti-Soviet propaganda. 
For the same reason Finland has declined the 
American offer of economic assistance. The Finns 
have a treaty of mutual assistance with the Soviet 
Union which terminates in 1958. They hope to 
remain neutral (as the Swedes) in any future 
conflict. They have some ground to hope that, 
if they behave wisely, they may have returned 
to them some or all the territory lost in 1944. 


The Finns, the Russians and the Swedes 


On one occasion I discussed with a learned Finn 
the possibility of the total occupation of his coun- 
try by the Soviet Army and its incorporation into 
the Soviet Union, as has happened with Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. He doubted that this would 
happen unless there were a third world war, in 
which eventuality it would still be doubtful. Fin-— 
land is a vast country ideally suited to guerilla 
warfare. The people are first class soldiers. 
An army of occupation would have to be large 
and would be expensive. Then, too, the occupa- 
tion of Finland would convert all the Scandinavian 
countries into implacable enemies of the Soviet 
Union, thus rendering it possible to have America 
air bases very near to Leningrad. Even Stalin 
did not incur such a risk; his successors are ever 
more reluctant to do so. ~ a 
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When I discussed these subjects with my young 
Swedish friend, he agreed with the Finn. My 
Swedish acquaintance pointed out that the Finns 
are very different from all other Scandi- 
navians. They do not belong to Germanic stock, 
but are closely related to the Finnish tribes in the 
Soviet Union and the Hungarians. They have 
far more in common with the Russians than with 
the Germanic Scandinavians.. Like the Russians, 
true Finns, particularly the Karelians, are ex- 
tremely hospitable, easy-going and gay. No Finn 
should ever forget that the mightiest Russian 
tribe, the Great Russians, are a mixture of Slavs 
and Finns, 

“It seems to me,” I said to the young man, 
“that the Swedes are not very popular in Denmark 
or Finland. Why is this so?” “Why should they 
be popular?” he replied. ‘They despoiled the 
Danes of their three best provinces in the XVIJth 
century and even appropriated Lund, the Danish 
prtimatial city and cradle of their culture. Do 
you know that since that time the Danish Luth- 
erans have no archbishop? The Swedes con- 
quered Finland and the Finns won the right to 
have their language as the official tongue of the 
country only in the reign of the Russian Grand 
Duke Alexander I]. You will find that in Nor- 
way the Swedes are even less popular. In truth, 
they are dominant in Scandinavia: We all learn 


their language because they expect us to under- | 


stand it; but in their arrogance they ignore-ours. 
For one hundred and fifty years they have escaped 
entanglement in wars and have become rich as a 
result. Their progress has made them selfish and 
arrogant.” 
“How can you, a Swede, say such things, 
Alfred,’ his young cousin intervened. “Other 
Scandinavians do not like us for the same reason 
_ that Americans are not liked very much in Europe, 
or Asia, or even South America. Other Scandi- 
navians envy us. We are wealthy and they come to 
us for assistance. No one likes people by whom 
he has to be helped.” 

“T am not a Swede,” the young man retorted, 
“I am a Swedish-speaking Finn. The Finns are, 
in truth, a worthy nation. They are strong and 
brave. Otherwise they would not have survived 
the ordeal of the last decade.” . 
The girl was quite shocked and immediately 
retired. ‘In a way, I am sorry for her,” the young 
man confided to me. “Her parents are separated 
and my cousin lives with her mother in Sweden.” 
‘Have you many divorces in Finland?” I asked 


him. “Well, before the last war we managed 


with 1,400 divorces a year. War, as usual, dis- 
locates family life and in 1945 we had 5,605 
divorces. By 1951 their number fell to 3,450; 
it is still declining. Generally speaking, as you 
have noticed yourself, the Finnish family is a 
strong unit.” 


The steamer continued to meander its course 
through the labyrinth of small islands and sker- 
ries. The moon appeared in the heavens, full and 
bright. The night was warm and pleasant as 
romantic music drifted from the ballroom. ‘What 
a wonderful night,” I said to the young lawyer. 
“How enchanting these islands look. We glide 
noiselessly on this silver sea among these fairy 
tale islands.” “These islands look fascinating,” 
the young man agreed, “but they are a problem 
to us. We do not know what to do with the 
fishermen who live on them. Their livelihood is 
scanty and precarious. We hope eventually to 
absorb them in our industry. 


Early in the morning our steamer stopped at 
Marienhamn, capital of the Finnish island province 
of Aland, and home of the last sailing ships in 
the world. The Aland archipelago includes as 
many as 6,554 islands, most of which are unin- 
habited. The principal island is fifty klms. long 
and forty klms.. wide. The twenty-two thousand 
islanders are all Swedish-speaking. They have an 
autonomous administration, their own parliament, 
etc. Marienhamm was founded as late as 1861 
and was named after Empress Marie, wife of 
Alexander II. Up to the last war Gustaf Erikson 
floated about thirty large sailing ships, chiefly 
engaged in the Australian trade. Now only one 
of these magnificent ships remains. 


Scandinavian Precision 


After we left Marienhamn I retired to my cabin. 
I awoke at 5:30 A.M. as the bright sunshine 
poured into the cabin. At the time the steamer 
was passing through the Stockholm archipelago. 
After we docked at Stockholm I went to the 
railroad station where I boarded the train for 
Oslo, the Norwegian capital. 

The Scandinavians are born organizers. Order 
and neatness characterizes everything, and every- 
body is polite and helpful. There is no struggle 
for places and seats on the trains, no disordered 
queues, no passengers left stranded. Although 
I came to the train only a few minutes before it 
departed and it was the peak of the tourist sea- 
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son, I was provided with a good seat. Yet, all 
things considered, I should say that the best long 
distance trains in Europe are the Italian, while the 
French are the fastest. 


The crossing of Sweden was moderately in- 
teresting. The country is hilly and well-wooded. 
There were many lakes but not many towns or 
villages. We passed the industrial city of Katrin- 
enholm, spotlessly clean, wealthy and even pic- 
turesque. Scandinavia has no slums and hardly 
any man-made disfigurement; there are no littered 
streets and gardens, ragged children, or poorly 
dressed people. Everything is tidy and comfor- 
table. This cleanliness and orderliness can, no 
doubt, become dull and boring, and a life dedi- 
cated to comfort and enjoyment can be empty 
and depressing. We stopped in Hallsberg and 
Laxa. 


While the Goteborg Express turns southward 
at Laxa, the Oslo Express goes westward. The 
scenery en route becomes magnificent. Karlskoga, 
situated on the shore of Lake Mdéckeln; Karl- 
stad, capital of Varmland, on the shore of the 
largest Swedish lake; Vanern and then Arvika are 
passed in succession. In Charlottenberg the Swed- 
ish police and customs officers passed slowly 
through our now nearly empty train. After the 
Swedish passengers left the train, we again moved 
on. The Norwegian frontier station of Magnor 
is nine klms. distance from the Swedish outpost. 
Our train moved slowly through pine forests. A 
change in the weather was readily discernible. The 
blue, cloudless skies of Eastern Europe, along 
with the heat and drought, were left behind. The 
Atlantic was not far distant. The skies became 
overcast as low, grey clouds drifted from the West. 
The air smelled of the ocean and gave a feeling 
of relaxation. 


In Magnor the Norwegian police and custom 
officers, literally blond giants, met us. They were 
friendly and gave me no bother. Magnor is a 
small place. I immediately felt that the country 
is much poorer than Sweden, even as Holland is 
poorer than Belgium. On the other hand, the 
country is far more beautiful than Sweden, and 
the people happier, more simple and friendlier. 
Quite recently, in fact, only forty-five years ago, 
Norway and Sweden were united under the same 
king, but the Norwegians complained of Swedish 
interference in their internal affairs and of the 
exploitation of the country in the interest of the 
Swedes. They wanted their independence, with 


the result that the dynastic union was dissolved 
upon agreement by the Swedes. 

The Norwegians were united with the Swedes 
against their will in 1814. At that time Norway 
was linked in a dynastic union with Denmark. 
The Danish King supported Napoleon and, when 
the latter was defeated, was punished by the loss 
of Norway which was ceded to Sweden in com- 
pensation for the loss of Finland which had been 
absorbed by the Russians. The small nations 
usually suffer in this way in the game of power 
politics. The Norwegians resisted the decision 
of the great powers and defeated the Swedes at 
Matrand. Finally, however, they were forced 
to submit and to accept a dynastic union with 
Sweden. The Swedish-Norwegian border districts 
bear witness to battles fought in’ the XVIIth cen- 
tury, when the Swedes failed in their efforts to 
subdue Norway. 

The farther we penetrated into Norway, the 
more mountainous and picturesque the terrain 
became. The valley of Glomma was particularly 
beautiful. In the evening our express reached 
Oslo. 


Oslo 


Pastor Frederick Gronningsaeter, secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A., awaited me at the station. It was 
already quite dark when we left the station and 
went to Forbundshotellet, Hollbergs plass. The 
hotel, which belongs to the Y.M.C.A., is cen- 
trally located, quiet and inexpensive. On the 
table in my room I found a Norwegian Bible, 
some religious journals and a timetable of services 
in the various churches, including the Anglican. 
The pastor invited me to dinner. The rich variety 
of fish in the hors d’oeuvres appealed to me. 


My Norwegian friend was about thirty, married 
and the father of two children. He held the 
office of secretary for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Norway. In that country the 
Y.M.C.A. is not interdenominational but Luth- 
eran. My friend was contemplating leaving his — 
post in order to accept a parish in Trondheim, an 
ancient Norwegian capital. Mr. Gronningsaeter 
escaped from Norway to Sweden during the last 
war and thence went to England where he joined © 
the Free Norwegians in London and fought in 
their ranks during the last stages of the war. 
He was educated at the Free Theological Semi- 
nary in Oslo. Mr. Gronningsaeter has some High 
Church inclinations. He believes that chutch- 
going in Norway is better than in Sweden. The 


— >. 
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youth are beginning to return to the church, Mr. 
Gronningsaeter thought, but the workers hardly 
attend services. 

After we parted, I went for a short walk in 
Oslo. It was now night. In contrast to the far 
North, the Norwegian capital looked almost sub- 


tropical. There were many leafy trees and flowers 
in the gardens. I met only a few people on the 
streets. The city looked rather provincial. Re- 
turning to the hotel, I settled down in my room to 
read about the interesting country I was visiting. 


(To be concluded) 


Warder’s Review 


Dilemma of Censorship 


\\ee CENSORSHIP is not exclusively a mod- 
ern phenomenon, as a feature of modern 
life and a center for exhausting controversies it 
has acquired unusual prominence. The threat of 
burning at the stake for heresy in the Middle 
Ages could be called a form of censorship, as 
could the Inquisition. But it is only in our own 
time with its proliferation of mass communica- 
tion media that the question touches so many 
of us. It is only in our time that there are avail- 
able the means of wholesale moral corruption, 
and men willing to use such means under the in- 
centive of great profit. This sad fact must be 
apparent to anyone who examines current maga- 
zines and books available everywhere, reads the 
daily press, listens to the radio or views television. 
Immorality of one kind or another seems to. be 
one of the world’s most marketable items. 

The necessity of some form of censorship is 
above argument, except in the minds of extreme 
‘liberals for whom every variety of restraint is 
repugnant; and it is highly doubtful if their es- 
pousal of unabridged liberty is a conviction with 
an intellectual basis or an emotional seeking for 
a subterfuge. The problem is not so much the 
need for censorship as it is who shall exercise 
it and how much there shall be. Unfortunately, 
the discussion is not always conducted on these 
terms. 

- Dr. Vernon Bourke,” professor of philosophy 
a St. Louis University, has pointed out that “cen- 
soring...is the mark of some degree of moral 
failure in a society.” But there is no reason for 
inking that, short of the millenium, there will 
ot be some moral failure in every society. It 
oes not get us very far to call for a personally 


-* “Moral Problems Related to Censoring the Media 
f Mass Communication,” a lecture delivered at a 
onference on Problems of Communication in a Pluralis- 
tic Society at Marquette University, March 20-23. 


“to a despotic State? 


exercised censorship as the only finally acceptable 
kind. We all agree with that. The point is, on 
the contrary, the existence of a society with con- 
ditions that make this at best extremely difficult 
ideal impossible to attain except by the very few. 
Can we sacrifice the moral safety of the multitude 
to this kind of ideal hypothesis ? 

What, in fact, aggravates the problem zs the 
society we have, particularly in this country and 
other similar Western nations. It can scarcely be 
called a Christian society; therefore we do not 
look for any universal acceptance of the Catholic 
Church’s moral decisions. What other effective 
authority remains besides the State? But the State 
in our day is secularistic. Can it reliably assume 
the important role of a moral censor? Would it 
not tend to exceed ‘its prerogatives and evolve in- 
Or, following a liberal 
philosophy, would it not sometimes tolerate what 
it should condemn, and thus actually promote 
evil? 

The situation seems to resolve itself into a 
dilemma: Any reasonable censorship which will 
be offensive to the least number of people, is 
bound to leave sufficient leeway for those who 
would exploit for profit fallen human nature; 
truly effective censorship with its extensive use 
of policing powers would only increase an already 
dangerous over-centralization of power. 

“Tt seems,” wrote Michael de la Bedoyere as long ago 
as 1940 in the London Catholic Herald, “that this whole 
ptoblem in a pagan society is insoluble in terms of 
Christian ideals.” His proposal—and its validity re- 


mains—is to concentrate on re-Christianizing society 
so that censorship can once again become a matter 


_ for the individual conscience subject to a recognized 


moral law. In the meantime, as the inconclusiveness 
of Dr. Bourke’s analysis suggests, the best contribution 
Catholics can make is to bring their moral perceptive- 
ness and depth to bear on individual censorship problems 
as they arise, without attempting to devise a generalized 
program or policy of censorship for society as a whole. 
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Taxes and Public Apathy 


M* JOHN T. FLYNN, a commentator on the 
political scene who sits prominently to the 
right of center, has recently written a little book 
on the exaggerations and flaws of the American 
income tax. It is Mr. Flynn’s contention, based on 
the data he has used, that more income tax revenue 
is derived from the $6,000 and under taxable 
group than from the total of all the other brackets. 
More people are apparently borrowing money this 
year to pay last year’s tax; more people are also 
apparently: taking for granted the high rate of 
taxation. In this particular misery there isn't 
much comfort in company. It is no laughing 
matter when almost everyone endures exorbitant 
taxation and no one seems to care—at least not 
sufficiently to provoke effective protests. 


The man who not long ago resigned as Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, Mr. T. Coleman An- 
drews, spoke last month before the Cleveland City 
Club Forum. He said that in his view the present 
tax law is discriminatory, confiscatory and po- 
litically unsound. “It discourages,’ according to 
Father James E. Noonan, O.M.I., writing in the 
La Crosse Regzster, “if it does not completely 
obstruct, that important ingredient in a demo- 
cratic society: thrifty saving and preparation for 
one’s future and one’s children’s future. The 
only looming alternative is the Welfare State, 
which begins with such measures as autocratic 
and involved social security plans to take up the 
slack.” 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has recently said: 
“It is important that attempts to achieve security 
do not result in impeding fluid business opera- 
tions, run the risk of killing initiative or place 
such heavy restrictions on the employer that all 
his efforts are discouraged....It is a human 
tendency for one to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, to avoid burdens and to exempt oneself from 
them by having recourse to the support of Society 
and to live at its expense.” 


_ Since, as is the case today, personal liberties 

and initiative are incteasingly threatened by the 
State’s encroaching on the citizen’s legitimate re- 
sponsibilities, a climbing income tax level is a 
danger sign not to be ignored. The Welfare 
State with its intention of taking care of its 
citizens from the cradle to the grave is not quite 
the myth we are often encouraged to believe. 
And it is an expensive creation. Not even the 
State can give what it does not have, and the 


only place the State will find the funds it needs 
to prosecute its grandoise welfare schemes is in the 
citizen’s pockets. At this point an excessive in- 
come tax becomes a necessity for the State. 


That is why it is alarming to find the American 
public so apathetically resigned to have their 
pockets emptied. Observing this, we are inclined 
to ask: Is the American public in this supine con- 
dition because it is ready and willing to accept 
the favors the State promises to dispense in return 
for everything it is taking? It would be well for 
us to remember that the Welfare State is an attt- 
tude of mind and will, before it ever finds its 
way on to the statute books. Is that the attitude 
of mind and will the people in this country 
possess ? 


Cordial Communists 


N APRIL.18 PREMIER BULGANIN and Com- 

munist Party leader Krushchev landed at 
Portsmouth, England. Of the city's 230,000 
population scarcely more than 700 appeared to 
welcome, or even to observe, the visitors. This 
early apathy of the Britsh public proved to be 
symptomatic; reactions since have been much less 
than enthusiastic, which may or may not prove 
that the British people are more astute than their 
Indian brethren recently proved themselves to be 
on the occasion of the Indian visit of these same 
two Russian travellers. 


Part of the British apathy (an expression of 
animosity?) is undoubtedly due to the splendid 
job of alerting performed by the Catholic press 
in England. The Christian Democrat, for exam- 
ple, cried its disapproval for months in advance 
of the visit, while its April issue is devoted to 
portraying the true character of Soviet Russia. 
This issue is a documented condemnation which 
must have given every reader all the reasons 
he might have needed for withholding welcome 
and recognition from the Soviet visitors. Amongst 
the neglected information it restores to prominence — 
is the fact that the Soviet Union “has violated or 
denounced ten non-aggression or neutrality pacts — 
in sixteen years,” and “has violated fourteen mili- 
tary alliances in thirteen years.” 


One of the great and consistent aspects of 
Soviet strategy is to create a false picture of Soviet 
intentions, a task in which the Communists are 
aided and abetted by a large proportion of the 
press in the democratic West. Speaking at a 
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luncheon in the Soviet Embassy in London, Krush- 
chev said frankly: “You gentlemen (the British 
leaders present) do not like Communism. We 
know this and we do not hide the fact that we 
do not like capitalism. But we must live in 
peace.” His candor, and the juxtaposition of the 
two terms “Communism” and “capitalism,” 
creates the inevitable impression of two compar- 
able viewpoints competing harmlessly and there- 
fore obliged to come to terms. That nothing could 
be further from the truth is insisted upon by the 
Most Reverend Joseph McGee, Bishop of Gallo- 
way, who adds his convincing voice to The Chris- 
tian Democrat's April issue. 

A similar clarity of response would be welcome in our 
own country. Only the other day the New York 
Times, on its editorial page of April 20, stated: ‘“There 
is nothing inherently bad in the improvement of rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the democratic 
world.”” It is a pleasant sentiment, but hopelessly un- 
realistic. “Improved relations’ presuppose some sort 
of basis for a friendly association. But how can one 
be friends, how can one associate at all in any con- 


ventional meaning of the word, with those who are 
vowed to one’s destruction? 


Confiscated Alien Property in the U.S. 


Oe $500 MILLION worth of German and 
Japanese property located in the United 


States was confiscated during World War ee 


Although the war ended almost eleven years ago, 
there still seems to be no evidence that our Gov- 
ernment intends to return this property to its 
foreign individual owners, many of whom “are 
living in dire poverty and may die of illness or 
old age unless the United States takes prompt 
steps to return their property.’’*) 
On March 19, the White House denied reports 
that the Administration was considering any 
blanket return of this property. It was categori- 
cally denied that the White House had directed an 
inter-departmental group to review the Adminis- 
tration’s policy which has been generally unfav- 
orable toward a blanket return of the property. 
The fight for the return of the alien property 
in question has been spearheaded in our country 
by the Committee for Return of Confiscated Ger- 
man and Japanese Property, identified as a bi- 
partisan, inter-faith group of American citizens. 
Very recently, Charles S. Collier, vice chairman of 


— 


So 


? 1) Committee for Return of Confiscated German 
and Japanese Property, press release, February 20, 1956. 


the Committee, testified before the Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Bills S. 995 and S. 2227 
authorizing return of confiscated alien property. 
In his calm and reasoned analysis of the problem, 
Mr. Collier stated inter alia: 


“In most legal situations, the requirements of 
‘due process’ would apply with paramount re- 
strictive power for the protection of aliens, in- 
cluding alien corporations, with respect to the 
preservation of their property rights, once validly 
acquired, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as they apply to the preservation of the 
property rights of citizens of the United States. 


‘Now there is one great exception to the con- 
cept that the property rights of both citizens and 
aliens are entitled to the same constitutional pro- 
tection, and that is the doctrine several times an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court that the private 
property of belligerent enemies, that is, property 
of individuals who bear allegiance to, or are with- 
in the physical dominion of, belligerent enemy 
nations, may be legally seized and sequestrated by 
the United States, throughout the period of actual 
belligerent operations. 


“There is, however, a real constitutional ques- 
tion as to whether this power of seizure, in view 
of its usual justification as a necessary means of 
crippling a present or active belligerent enemy, 
extends into a post-armistice period when actual 
belligerent operations have ceased for years. It 
seems that such a situation is one in which we 
ought to recognize and apply the famous Latin 


maxim with regard to the predominating author- 


ity of the reason or rationale of any law as con- 
trolling its operation. Cessante legis ratione, lex 
cessat.” 


Does the U. S. intend never to return this Japanese 
and German property to its owners? Such a policy 
would be against historical precedents, all of which 
ate hostile to any practice of ultimate complete con- 
fiscation of enemy alien property rights. It is diffi- 
cult even to surmise the reasons dictating our present 
official attitude in this problem. We are no longer 
at war with the two nations and hence can have no 
justifiable reason to cripple their economy. As the 
world’s richest nation we are not benefited in a material 
way by retaining this property which we don’t need. 
Yet, by returning it we would create much good in- 
ternational feeling which could redound to our great 
profit. Mr. Collier has succinctly pointed out what 
our position should be: ‘Let us keep our record clean, 
whatever pleasing shapes this confiscation, this genuine 
devil of international relations, may treacherously as- 
sume and without regard to what other nations have 
done or may do.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


le UNITED STATES has become a_ world 
power, carrying on many operations abroad. 
Adequately to staff them requires people pro- 
ficient in foreign languages; and yet the teaching 
of these is going backward, not forward, and 
many universities grant B.A. degrees to students 
who have never opened a foreign language text- 


book. 

If our high schools are to become pre-eminently 
vocational institutions to teach youth minor skills 
which require little intellectual application—the 
argument being that, with secondary education en- 
compassing nearly everyone, more than this is be- 
yond the mental capacity of the majority—what 
is to become of the minority who do possess the 
capacity for more serious effort? 


DoROTHY THOMPSON 
The Monitor, March 2, 1956 


Despite all the evidence of history and our 
supposed devotion to American ideals, we are 
witnessing today in the United States trends which, 
unless reversed, will lead to the replacement of 
the owner-operated farm by the same general sort 
of absentee-owned estates which have been the 
seed-beds of decay of other civilizations. And 
the worst of it is there seems to be little con- 
cern about this outside the rural areas them- 
selves. Indeed, one of the President’s economic 
advisors recently stated that “it is inevitable” 
that our smaller farms will be absorbed by large 
land-holdings. Except in cooperative circles them- 
selves, we hear no staunch voice advocating the 
expansion of cooperative ownership of related 
industries by farmers which could save the Amer- 
ican pattern of agriculture. 


The trouble is not with any lack of profit in the 
food industry. The industry as a whole is making 
more money than ever. But the primary producers 
aren't sharing in it as they should and as they 
probably won't until they own a respectable seg- 
ment of it cooperatively. To take meat packing 
alone as an example, the percentage of net profit 
to net worth was thirty-six per cent for the most 
Ptosperous company, and nearly ten per cent for 
the least prosperous one in 1955. 


JERRY Vooruis in 
The People’s Business, April 10 


The hundreds of church credit unions, main- 
ly in Catholic parishes, show that this kind 
of cooperation can succeed on denominational 
lines. In these co-ops, people educate one an- 
other, help each other bear burdens, and learn 
that the Lord “helps those who help each other.” 


The Roman Catholic Church has a clearer 
mandate to assist co-operatives than Protestant 
churches have. Not only has the Pope spoken 
most specifically, but the whole body of Cath- 
olic social teaching clearly is more hospitable to 
co-operatives than is the more diverse and in- 
dividualistic Protestantism. Roman Catholics 
speak more clearly, they hold bolder meetings, 
and some of their bishops vigorously and fre- 
quently take their stand for co-ops. This is par- 
ticularly true in the rural Middle West, in the 
Maritimes and in Quebec. 


BENSON Y. LANDIS 
The Cooperative Consumer, Feb. 15 


Our sociological structure today has its de- 
fects, too many, alas! High in this list and 
in possession of a high priority in the order of 
essential eradication, lies the acceptance of the 
dictum that the aged have one and all passed 
their period of usefulness and that therefore they 
should be relegated to the retired group whose 
members possess one of three possibilities. Either 
they have accumulated enough of this world’s 
possessions that their declining days may be en- 
joyed by reason of their opulence, or—what 
amounts to the same thing—they have successful 
children who provide such a requisite for this pur- 
pose, or finally, and we speak here of the majority, 
they become wards of the state and whisper of their 
pension when necessity dictates. This latter bless- 
ing brings its own impositions, one of which (and 
the silliest of them all) forbids the recipient to — 
enhance his possessions by the acquisition of any 
monetary emolument he may earn by honest and 
useful work within his capabilities. We further 
conspire to condemn the aged to dependence and — 
uselessness, and further restrain them from rising 
to a status that allows them the luxury of a sub- 
dued boast of their work. 


C. F. Werts, M.D. 
The Flame of Charity, Winter, 1955-56 


SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, May, 


How many times has the question been 
asked of Americans: Why is democracy the 
best form of government? And how m any times 
has the answer been returned: because we have 
more automobiles, television sets, deep freezes and 
houses than any other nation. The material 
fruits of any system are not the sole criterions 
for the validity of the ideals upon which it oper- 
ates. The rise of Russia as an individual power 
is proof of that. 

The differentiating characteristic between the 
technology of the slave world and the technology 
of the free world must be that one is motivated 
by blind lust for power, the other by social justice. 


U. S. Sec’y of Labor JAMES MITCHELL, 
quoted in 
The Northwest Progress, April 13 


The Catholic Church in the United States 
has come of age. Her scholars and writers 
and artists are beginning to come forth to take 
their rightful—and needed—place in the country’ S 
cultural life. There are signs of a growing in- 
tellectual elite—thanks to the stimuli provided 
over the years by the Catholic periodical press and 
more recently by book publishers, both Catholic 
and secular. But until we Catholics can produce 
the type of daily newspaper envisioned at the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, we will con- 
tinue to deprive ourselves of the most effective 
medium that exists for restoring all the complex 
facets of the modern world to Christ. 


LAWRENCE T. KING 
The Catholic W orld, Feb., 1956 


Another defect in much of our present-day 
social welfare is the tendency on the _ part 
of those who serve others to look for continuous 
Ptaise—continuous recognition of the great things 
they have done. One wonders sometimes whether 
this is due to a lack of convictions on the part 

f people who serve others. Maybe they are 
looking for their reward in this life. They want 
to be out in front of the procession. People with 
this mentality lack many of the qualities of Chris- 
tian charity. They lack humility. They lack 
genuine convictions in regard to the sacredness 
of the human personality. They lack a sense of 
dedication. They are seeking purely material re- 
wards. They are looking for the gratification of 
their own desires and of their own ambitions. 


The Catholic Charities Review, Feb., 1956 
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Fragments 


NEO AND CHANGE ate preparing an am- 
bush for the man who is coasting without 
a plan, but they will not catch unawares the 
man who maintains an inquiring attitude.” 
(Monthly Letter, The Royal Bank of Canada, 
March, 1956.) 

“Our Catholic-trained laymen spend most 
of their time talking to themselves—that is, 
to other Catholics. There are advantages in get- 
ting together for the discussion of common prob- 
lems; but the extra-Catholic influence of such 
activities is practically nil and fulfills to but a 
slight degree what might be called the proper 
‘apostolate of the qieice: ” (Dr. John J. Meng, 
quoted in the Western Catholic, April 15.) 


‘“Twas a useful place, the woodshed, and 
perhaps society would be better served if mod- 
ern home-heating and progressive education had 
not made it obsolete.” (Evening World-Herald, 
Omaha, March 12.) 


“Freedom has much to fear from universal, 
compulsory public education. Regimentation in 
education quickly leads to tyranny. How strange 
it is that those most vocal for compulsion in edu- 


‘cation are those loudest in excluding God and His 


Law from the schools!” (Cardinal McIntyre, 
quoted in The Monitor, March 25.) 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, head of the F.BI., 
has pointed out that since the end of World 
War II the number of serious crimes in our 
country has increased 62.7 per cent, while our 
population increase has been only 21.3 per cent; 
more specifically, we have had a population in- 
crease of 7 per cent since 1950, but have had a 
crime increase of 26.7 per cent. In this increase, 
juveniles have had too much of a share. 


Recently UNESCO published a collection of 
essays by a group of scholars, entitled The Third 
Reich, Tt is a study of the origin of Nazism. One 
author traced Nazi totalitarianism and anti-semit- 
ism to the Reformation which, he declared, “‘dis- 
sociated law from morality, and thus created a 
fatal abyss between personal Christian morality 
and public or collective morality, unquestionably 
a remote result of the ideas of Luther about the 
relationship between Church and State.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Procedure 


Action 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE IN THE CHURCH 


I. The Apostolate in the Family 


HE FAMILY OFFERS a most fruitful field to 

Catholic fathers and mothers for the exercise 
of the lay apostolate. This centers chiefly in the 
education of their children. 


For the fulfillment of their obligations as lay 
apostles they are aided by the graces of the sacra- 
ment of matrimony. As from a never-failing 
wellspring graces flow from this wonderful sacra- 
ment into the home. Did not St. Paul compare 
the union of husband and wife to that of Christ 
and His Church? 


Conscious of the powers of the lay apostolate 
exercised in the home, the Church through the 
divinely-inspired voice of her Sovereign Pontiffs 
instructs and counsels, exhorts and admonishes 
parents to assume their responsibilities as lay apos- 
tles toward their children. In his discourses to 
newly-married couples our Holy Father sets forth 
in his matchless manner the teachings of the 
Church on marital and parental duties, advises 
them with fatherly admonitions, and inspires them 
with love for the tasks that await them in their 
married life.') 


The solicitude of Holy Mother Church for good 
family life is shown by the fact that in the pon- 
tificate of Pope Leo XIII she prescribed that Chris- 
tian families be dedicated to the Holy Family; un- 
der Pope Benedict XV the celebration of the Feast 
was extended to the whole Church. In his apos- 
tolic letter of June 14, 1892, Leo XIII recalled 
‘there is no doubt that all those virtues of ordinary 
life, those acts of mutual love, holy behavior, and 
pious practices shone forth in the highest degree 
in this Holy Family which was destined to be 
a model for all others.” In the epistle of the Mass 
for the Feast, taken from the letter of St. Paul 
to the Christians of Colossae, the virtues that 
should be exemplified in a Christian home are 
enumerated. 


4 1) Papal Pronouncements on Marriage and the Fam- 
ily, Bruce, Milwaukee. 


Home: School of the Lord 


In the eyes of the Church, the home is a school 
for imparting knowledge of the truths of faith, 
building strong characters, and inculcating the high 
ideals of a life in and with Christ. Briefly, a 
good Christian home is a school of the Lord. 


Parents are the God-appointed teachers in this 
school. They must never be indifferent to this 
simple, yet most important truth, lest they fail 
in their responsibilities. As teachers they must 
begin in the earliest years of the child’s infancy; 
indeed, as soon as it shows an awakening of the 
mind, instruction in the things of God must 
begin. Here the role of the mother is paramount. 
It is shocking that at times children come to school 
or to instruction class unable even to make the 
sign of the cross, knowing little about Jesus and 
His Blessed Mother, not having learned the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, table prayers, or other short 
prayers. 

There are parents, otherwise good, who throw 
the whole responsibility of teaching religion on 
the pastor, his assistants, or on the Sisters in the 
school or religion class. Apparently they do not 
see their duties as teachers of their children, nor 
are they aware of their opportunities as lay apos- 
tles of the Lord. All teachers of religion—pas- 
tors, Assistants, Sisters, or lay catechists have 
gtave responsibilities to make God, His com- 
mandants and His institutions of salvation known 
to the youth under their care; but the primary 
obligation is on the parents. } 

Religion classes in school are but aids to help 
parents discharge their duty to instruct their chil-. 
dren in religious matters. Unfortunately, this 
elemental concept of the school is submerged by 
modern processes of education with the result that 
parents repeatedly throw their obligations of edu- 
cation on the teacher in the school. The conse. 


quences for the youth are bad, and in some i 
stances, tragic. . 


SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, May, 1956 sp. 


Parents as Teache rs 


Parents must take a deep interest in the study 
of the catechism and other books of religion in 
the hands of their children. If they do not, chil- 
dren will quickly sense this, and unconsciously 
draw the conclusion that the study of religion is 
unimportant. 


Christian fathers and mothers will be the first 
to admit that a thorough knowledge of religion 
is important—more important in our day than in 
the days of their youth. In the larger area of 
contemporary life falsehoods have found new 
media to damage the young mind, such media 
particularly as the secular press and television. As 
a result, there is a weakening and loss of faith. Do 
good Christian fathers and mothers want to fail 
in their parental duty and answer for it before the 
judgment seat of God? 


Today catechism knowledge no longer suffices. 
As children grow up they need growth in the 
knowledge of things religious. Of Jesus it is 
written that according to His age He made steady 
progress in knowledge.”) 


Certainly this will also be said of today’s chil- 
dren if parents, alive to their duties of forming 
the minds of their children, will use modern 
media of instruction in the home, that is, make 
Catholic papers, magazines, periodicals, pamphlets 


and books available to their maturing children.. 


Money spent for such publications will be rich in 
rewards for exemplary Catholic living. Useful 
for personal enrichment in the knowledge of the 
teachings and practices of the Church, these pub- 
_lications will likewise offer apt materials for 
family discussion hours, held now and then, es- 
pecially during the long winter months. Many 
timely and worthwhile subjects can be discussed 
to the profit of the family participants. Then the 
home will become a school for the training of lay 
apostles, of whom Holy Mother Church has such 
great need in our problem-packed times. 


\ 

: Knowledge is a precious possession; but it is 
_ only a means to an end. It is the same in religious 
and spiritual matters as in temporal and earthly 
things. Under parental direction the home must 
not only impart knowledge; it must form charac- 
ters—Christian characters fashioned after the 
Model, Christ. The forces of the world are tre- 
mendous. More timely than in the days of St. Paul 
are his words concerning the seductions of the 


2) Luke, 2:40, 52. 


world: “And do not conform to this world’s way 
of life, but be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind, that you may investigate the will of 
God—all that is good, all that is acceptable to 
Him, all that is pertect; ©) 


The Way of All Flesh 


Seeing the way of the world opposed to the way 
of God, good parents have reason for concern. 
The impact of the world’s evil on youth is most 
formidable: movies offensive to good morals, in- 
decent fashions of dress, allurement of the flesh, 
the shocking craze of beauty contests, and other 
pomps of the world. Youth lives in a world sick 
with the virus of original sin. Well may good 
parents who see and hear what is going on pray 
for their children as our Lord did for His disciples: 
“IT do not pray that you take them out of the world, 
but that you keep them from evil.’’*) 


There is unrest and rebellion among youth, a 
growth of irreverence toward parents and teachers. 
The art of self-discipline, the most important of 
all arts for character formation, is fading. In the 
home this art must be learned from the eacliest 
years of infancy; if it is not, parents themselves 
will be the greatest sufferers. 


Parents must give good example. But they must 
really believe in the power of good example; if 
not, children will quickly notice its absence. 
When elders remonstrate, youth’s retort often 1s: 
“But you are no better.” Parents must be other 
Christs in their homes so that they can say with 
the Lord: “If you do not believe my words, then 
believe my deeds.”*) 


The power of good example must be supported 
by love of God. In the family, above all, father 
and mother have reason to keep in mind the ex- 
hortation of Sacred Scripture: ““Owe no man any- 
thing except to love one another; for he who 
loves his neighbor has fulfilled the law.”*) - Love 
is the very essence of holiness, such as we. must 
seek to attain. What follows from this? 


Through love parents transmit earthly life. But 
in addition they transmit to the children a most 
precious heritage—that of faith in and love for 
God.") It is a glorious heritage. 


3) Romans, 12:2. 

4) John, 17:15. 

5) John, 10:38. 

6) Romans, 18:8. 

7) Pius XII, Address to Newlyweds, July 3, 1940. 
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Christ in the Home 


Parents should use every occasion to create a 
spirit of reverence for holy things. They should 
make their home a dwelling place of God, for 
where God is, love is; and where love is, peace; 
and where there is peace, genuine happiness. ‘Then 
all will understand the full significance of the 
words of the inspired writer of the Book of 
Proverbs: “Better dry crust and gay heart, than a 
house where all is feasting and all is quarrel- 
ling.”’) We should let the Lord build our homes, 
mindful of the wise remark of the saintly Psalm- 
ist: “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain who build it.’’®) 

The family should be dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. In His honor the First Friday 


"The Peace of Christ” 


| Bere A TRUE and living faith in Christ, said 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII in his latest 
Easter Message, is the only way to attain a true 
and active peace on earth. The Resurrection con- 
firms the faith we profess, and is the origin of 
our hope; and hope, so sadly wanting in the 
world, is the indispensable condition of peace. 


But the Resurrection of Christ, His Holiness 
urged, should be understood as a recall to faith 
in Christ, addressed to all: to those who do not 
know Him; to those who would banish His name 
from “the minds and hearts of nations;” to 
those who are near to replacing Him with tem- 
poral, transient values. It is Catholics who must 
issue this recall, inspired by the Resurrection. To 
be effective, their message has to be illustrated in 
their own lives, in a deep joy and essential serenity 
before the world’s evil and disorder. 


Faith, ‘sincere and well-founded, alive and 
active,’ alone is the durable source of this serenity 
which could not survive if it relied on a confidence 
in mere human ability and accomplishments. ‘‘Yet 
not to every appearance of faith is guaranteed the 
victory,’ the Holy Father warned. ‘There is a 
“flabby and empty’ Christianity which adopts a 
goal of material progress that involves abandon- 


8) Proverbs, 17:1. 
9) Psalm, 126:1. 
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of the month should be observed with the mil- 
lions in our country, to the admiration of Cath- 
olics in other lands. 

A home should be a sanctuary of prayer. There 
is power in united prayer, “for where two or three 
are gathered together for my sake, there am I in 
the midst of them.’2°) Therefore, an honored 
place should be given to a crucifix in the home. 
Parents should assemble the family for devotions 
before a home shrine of our Lord and of our 
Blessed Mother. On the farm, a farmyard or 
farmfield shrine should bear open testimony to 
the Faith, to remind the family that the day’s 
work must be sanctified in the Lord. 


(To be continued) 


Most Rev. ALorsius J. MUENCH, S.T.D. 


ing all the “‘supernatural principles of faith 
and...the natural rights of man.” The victory 
is given to that “faith which adores in Christ 
crucified, the only-begotten Son of God;” which 
accepts all the truths revealed by Him; which 
meets the obligations of existence in His spirit. 


There is a lack of fear in the Church (therefore, 
in us), because “she lives at every moment the 
mystery of Easter.” The risen Savior said, “Peace 
be with you,” and upon Him the whole Church 
reposes all her confidence in order to be able 
to “grasp the thorniest problems that assail hu- 
manity.”’ Peace will never be attained without 
this “unshaken trust.” The Pope scored the 
pessimists who question the value of every pro- 
posal, who see only the deficiencies and never 
the accomplishments. The ideal he advanced was 
that of a courageous Christian optimism. 


His Holiness concluded by emphasizing how 
essential peace was to “progress of every work, 
in the arts, economics, politics and science.’ In 
evidence, he cited the fears and anxieties of men, 
fostered by momentous scientific developments, 
that have diverted human endeavors into schemes 
of total destruction. 


Peaceful uses of nuclear — 


energy were likely to be frustrated completely un- — 


less men, by faith in Christ, achieve the peace : 


and trust He alone can bestow. 


10) Matthew, 18:20. 


Si, 
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Merchant Marine "Ru naways” 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 298 SHIPS representing over 

two million tons of shipping has been trans- 
ferred from the U. S. to foreign flags between 
July 1, 1952, and December 31, 1955. The three 
and one-half year flight of shipping to “runaway” 
flags, still continuing, represents the loss of be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 jobs to the U. S. merchant 
marine. The transfers include one hundred and 
thirty-one tankers, one hundred and twenty-five 
dry cargo vessels, seventeen passenger-cargo com- 
binations, seventeen miscellaneous ships and eight 
newly-built vessels that were registered “run- 
away’ from the start. The average age of these 
vessels is fifteen and one-half years. Most of the 
two hundred and ninety-eight ships still operate 
from U. S. ports in direct competition with U. S. 
flag shipping, particularly in the bulk cargo of 
off-shore oil trades, thus driving American flag 
ships out of the trade. 

This rather startling information was given in 
an article which appeared in the March 16 issue 
of Seafarers Log, official organ of the Seafarers 
International Union, Atlantic and Gulf District. 
The statistics were acquired from the Maritime 
Administration. 

The leading beneficiaries of this transfer pro- 
gram have been the flags of Liberia and Panama. 
The Liberian flag flies over one hundred and fifty- 
five added vessels, and that of Panama over forty- 
seven. The Seafarers Log goes on to state that 
only a handful of ships were transferred to legitt- 
mate maritime flags in the same period. The 
British got four vessels, Canada three, West Ger- 
many one and the Netherlands one. No ships 
at all were transferred to such legitimate flags as 
Belgium, France, Greece, Norway and Sweden. 

Originally, international flag transfer rules were writ- 
ten to provide for transfer from one recognized maritime 
nation to another. The runaway flags, on the other 
hand, are’ recognized as hideouts for U. S. ship operators 
who want to escape U. S. taxes and wage scales. 


Corporate Earnings in 1955 


A NNUAL REPORTS for the year 1955 now avail- 
4% able from 3,400 corporations show combined 

et income after taxes of approximately $18.4 
illion, compared with $14.6 billion in 1954. The 

mber of companies reporting increases exceeds 
hose having decreases in a ratio of three to one. 


is the result of a three-year study. 


REVIEW 


Among the main divisions of business, net in- 
come in manufacturing was up thirty-one per 
cent, mining fifty-two, retail and wholesale trade 
seventeen, transportation thirty-four, public utili- 
ties fifteen, amusements and service industries 
sixteen, banks and finance seven per cent. 


Large numbers of individual companies reported the 
highest net earnings in their history, while the com- 
bined total for all U. S. corporations practically equaled 
the previous peak in 1950, when earnings were swelled 
by booming demand and price inflation caused by the 
outbreak of the Korean war. Corporate income as a 
share of total national income, however, declined since 
1950 from 9.2 to 6.7 per cent, while dividend payments 
declined from 3.8 to 3.5 per cent of national income. 
Thus, last year’s earnings, although generally favorable 
as compared with the best levels of the past, were by 
no means the highest on record when measured as per- 
centages of invested capital or sales, both of which have 
expanded greatly during recent years. 


Physicians’ Fees 


ie RECENT YEARS there has been a growing con- 

census among the medical men of our country 
that something should be done by way of sys- 
tematizing fees charged the patients. The Cali- 


_fornia Medical Association has adopted a plan 


which was hailed by the Association’s Committee 
on Fees as “‘one of the most promising develop- 
ments in the history of medical economics.” 

The plan, described in some detail by Lawrence 
E. Davies in the New York Times of March 22, 
It makes no 
attempt to tell physicians and surgeons what spe- 
cific fees they should charge patients, but estab- 
lishes a set of ‘‘relative values” for services. 


The formula for a physician is set forth thus: 

If he charges $8 for a first office visit, includ- 
ing the taking of a routine medical history and 
necessary examination, he should charge $4 for 
a follow-up office visit, $4 for a hospital visit, $8 
for a first home visit and $10 for a home visit 
between 11 p.m. and 8 a.m. 


For a surgeon the formula is as follows: 

If his usual charge for an appendectomy is 
$200, his charge for taking out tonsils should be 
$86. If his customary charge for an appendectomy 
is $150, then he should charge $64.20 for a ton- 
sillectomy. 
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These relative prices are arrived at by using a 
system of conversion units, worked out by an 
actuarial firm on the basis of data supplied by the 
committee. For example, in the formula for phy- 
sicians, a hospital visit and a follow-up office 
visit each has a unit value of one. The first 
office visit, however, has a value of two and a 
home visit after 11 P.M. has a value of two and 
five-tenths. That works out to $10 for a home 
visit after 11 P.M. if the follow-up office visit 
charge is $4, or one unit. 


According to Dr. Francis J. Cox, chairman of 
the Committee on Fees, the fact that the com- 
mittee established a standard nomenclature and 
descriptions for 1,000 services should be of great 
value to insurance companies as well as to the 
medical profession. 


An editorial in California Medicine, the Asso- 
ciation’s journal says: 

‘Prospective purchasers of indemnity health insurance 
could quickly compare benefits of one policy with those 
of another and could estimate approximately what 
part of percentage of medical and surgical costs in his 


community would be paid by the insurance benefits 
offered. 


“For example, if he knew that the going fee in his 
area for appendectomy is $200 and the proposed in- 
surance pay $150 for that procedure, he could expect 
to pay- around one-third more than his insurance bene- 
fit for any other surgical procedure.” 


——EE 


Breslau Germans 


RA Serine TO A Reuters dispatch late in March, 

only 2,200 Germans are now residents in 
Breslau, once one of the biggest cities in Germany 
with 650,000 inhabitants. Breslau, now Wroclaw, 
is the capital of Silesia and was annexed by Poland 
in 1945, | 


Refugee organizations report that most towns 
in the Polish-administered areas have fewer in- 
habitants now than when they were German, with 
a few exceptions in the upper Silesian industrial 
areas. 


The Cooperative League 


3 THE MARCH 25 release of The People’s Busi- 
ness, Mr. Jerry Voorhis gives a concise history 
of the Cooperative League, pioneer association 
of the cooperative movement in our country, which 
observed its fortieth anniversary on March 18. 


On March 18, 1916, a group of indviduals met 
in New York City under the chairmanship of a 
distinguished physician, Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
and formed the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
The purpose of the organization was to promote 
in the United States the growth of consumer co- 
operatives. At that time there was only one 
regional wholesale cooperative in existence in the 
United States and it was only three years old. The 
first credit union ever organized in the United 
States was only seven years old. There were a few 
farmers marketing cooperatives, principally on the 
west coast and a handful of small consumer co- 
operative stores, mostly on the east coast. Farm 
supply cooperatives, as we now know them, were 
in their earliest years of infancy. Electric coopera- 
tives were unheard of. So were health coopera- 
tives, housing cooperatives and a dozen other 
types that are now common in the United States. 
Mutual insurance companies of the cooperative 
type existed in only a few isolated areas. 


The League, of course, does not presume to take 
credit for all that has happened in the forty years 
that have passed since 1916. But it has been the 
pioneer and the spearhead of a remarkable de- 
velopment of peoples’ institutions that has taken 
place during that time. The League has borne the 
brunt of the misunderstandings, the problems and 
the difficulties of cooperatives during those forty 
years and has been the major factor in carrying the 
news of their great economic and social benefits, 
and the increasing self-dependence among the 
people which cooperatives make possible. 


During those forty years, the Cooperative League 
has been built to an organization whose affiliated 
member organizations have in turn some 13,000,- 
000 families as their owner-members. It is today _ 
a federation of consumer, supply, and service co- 


operatives, including in its membership farm sup-— 
ply cooperatives, credit unions, rural electric co- 
Operatives, consumer cooperatives, mutual insur- 
ance companies—practically every kind of major 
cooperative that provides for the needs of groups” 
of people. — 

The League conducts training courses and in- 
stitutes for cooperative officials and employees, 


Breslau has 480,000 inhabitants, Stettin, now 
Sczeczin, 260,000 (381,000 before the war), and 
Danzig, now Gdansk, 253,000 (265,000). 


The refugee organizations say that in Koenigsberg, 
now Kaliningrad, and other cities in the east Prus- 
sian areas taken over by the Sovict Union, there are 
no Germans left. 


ae 
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provides management and business services to co- 
operatives of all types, is a central source of cooper- 
ative literature and visual aids, operates a full 
news service for the cooperative and general press 
and radio of the country, carries on public infor- 
mation programs throughout the nation and 
reaches across the seas to build relationships with 
cooperatives in other countries, 

More important, however, than the development of 
the Cooperative League as an organization is the fact 
that there are now about 8,000,000 credit union mem- 
bers in the United States; 4,000,000 members of electric 
cooperatives; a like number of members of farmers 
marketing cooperatives; about 3,000,000 members of 
fatm supply cooperatives; some 11,000,000 policy own- 
ets in cooperative type mutual insurance companies. 
All of these have become established and vital parts 
of American life. In addition, there is a flourishing 
growth of cooperative housing in the great New York 
metropolitan area. The nation is dotted with coopera- 
tive health plans of many sorts, providing comprehen- 
sive medical and health care for hundreds of thousands 
of people. And there is a rapidly growing number 
of outstanding consumer cooperative markets. 


Prices and the "Middleman” 


UNITED PRESS DISPATCH in the N. Y. Times 

of April 19 gives the gist of two reports 
teleased by the U. S. Agriculture Department 
which show the extent to which the “middleman” 
was a factor in the higher retail prices paid for 
bread and pork last year. 

One report stated that during the last three 
months of 1955 the price spread between what 
the farmer got for hogs and what the housewife 
paid for pork rose to a record high of 25.8 cents 
a pound. The other report showed that con- 
sumers had paid seventy per cent more for white 
bread in 1955 than they did in 1946. During 
this period, the return to farmers for wheat and 
other bread ingredients rose only twenty per cent. 
Processing and distributing charges went up eighty- 
seven per cent. 

The report on hogs revealed that prices from 
June to December last year underwent the sharpest 
decline on record. They dropped from $19.59 
per one hundred pounds to $10.73 on the Chicago 
market. During the same period, marketing 
charges for pork rose by the equivalent of $2.50 
“per one hundred pounds of live hog. The price 
‘spread, which had been 21.5 cents a retail pound 
in the second quarter of 1955, jumped to 25.8 
“cents in the fourth quarter. This was the widest 
spread on record. 


The report on bread showed that the average 
retail price of white bread in 1955 was 17.7 cents 
for a one-pound loaf, compared with 10.4 cents 
in 1946. Most of the increase reflected higher 
charges by bakers, the Department said. Of the 
extra 7.3 cents per loaf, about one-half cent went 
to farmers. The rest represented increased market- 
ing charges. The Department attributed the rise 
to a seventy-six per cent rise in costs of rail trans- 
portation since 1946, increased bakery labor costs 
of about seventy per cent, and an increase of 
almost ninety per cent in the cost of packaging 
paper. Even if the farmer had given away his 
wheat, white bread in 1955 still would have cost 
consumers about fourteen cents a loaf, the De- 
partment said. 


It attributed the price spread between hogs and 
pork mainly to a lag in passing on to consumers 
the sharp reduction in prices that were paid to 
farmers for hogs. It said such a lag was not un- 
usual. 


The reports were part of a series of research studies 
ordered by Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. He 
wanted to find out whether food middlemen had been 
getting an “improper” share of the consumer's food 
dollar. 


Social Service in Mexico 


2A Biss: BISHOPS OF MEXICO have set up the Vasco 


de Quiroga School of Social Service in Mexico 
City in commemoration of Bishop Vasco de 
Quiroga, who organized the social and economic 
life of the Tarascos Indians in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


The Bishop, who headed the early Diocese of 
Mechuacan from 1538 to 1565, laid out practical 
native villages in which the Indians were taught 
various arts and crafts. 


The Vasco de Quiroga school will aid in the forma- 
tion of social workers by teaching theory and practice. 
The Mexican Social Secretariat is lending its support, as 
part of a program commemorating the 25th anniversary 
of the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius XI. 


“The social upheavals caused by the appli- 
cation of the sciences, which have been too 
materialistic in spirit, have destroyed an existing 
order without substituting for it a better or more 
stable structure.” (Pope Pius XII to the diplomatic 
corps accredited to the Holy See.) 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


GERMAN PIONEERS 


Rev. Ambrose Oschwald 
(Concluded) 

AVING COMPLETED his medical course, Osch- 
| wald returned to Baden to begin prepara- 
tions for his trip to the new land of promise. 
He made peace again with the Archbishop; no 
doubt the latter was happy to be rid of the trouble- 
maker, and gladly gave him his dimissorial. It 
was at this time, too, that Oschwald wrote the 
statutes governing his strange association. They 
are a masterpiece of vagueness. But he amended 
them on two later occasions. 


He now went to Strasbourg where his followers, 
numbering one hundred and thirteen persons, had 
gathered. They had assembled from all parts 
of Baden; the majority were young and unmar- 
ried. They reached Le Havre via Paris, then 
sailed in two contingents, the first group leaving 
in June, 1854, and the second following somewhat 
later. 

Upon reaching America, they made for Mil- 
waukee, then the haven for so many German 
immigrants. Oschwald presented himself to 
Bishop Henni, seeking permission to found his 
community within Henni’s diocese. The Bishop 
was undoubtedly rather at a loss when confronted 
with the request, but with some misgivings he 
granted permission on August 28, also giving 
Oschwald faculties. 


The new life started badly. As soon as the 
gtoup had to face the hardships awaiting them 
in the wilderness, some lost heart, left Oschwald 
and sought employment in Milwaukee. At the 
start, Oschwald had bought a large house where 
he and his followers lived a communal life. All 
surrendered their rights and possessions for the 
common good; the money which they had brought 
from Germany was held by Oschwald. One of 
the community’s main rules was to observe the 
evangelical counsels. 


About fifteen miles from Manitowoc, Oschwald 
bought 3,840 acres of land from an unscrupulous 
land agent at the price of three and one-half 
dollars an acre. He had to pay fifteen hundred 
down, the remainder in five annual installments, 
On August 25, he sent five men under the leader- 
ship of Anthony Stoll to take possession. Arriv- 
ing, they raised a cross and offered prayers of 


OP STH BAP Ad ith 


thanksgiving. Oschwald came on September 1, 
bringing twenty additional settlers. He had neg- 
lected to make preparations for feeding them, and 
potatoes were the entire menu. 

We can see that only twenty-six of the total 
colony were on hand to lay the foundation of the 
new society, the others remaining in Milwaukee to 
work, By the summer of 1855 most of them had 
come to live at St. Nazianz, as the community was 
named. Because of scarcity of food, and the ex- 
ceptional hardships of breaking ground and build- 
ing log houses with inadequate tools, many came 
down with fever. At the end of the year seven 
had died. 

The first church at St. Nazianz had been com- 
pleted in December, 1854, in time for Christmas. 
Here the group met to pray and listen to the 
words of their leader who constantly endeavored 
to encourage his followers to persevere in spite 
of all their hardships and the homesickness, and 
to induce them to emulate the example of the first 
Christians. 

Oschwald always hoped that other places would 
adopt his ideas and form separate colonies. He 
suffered disappointments in this, although some 
attempts were made elsewhere to found similar 
pious associations of the faithful. Dr. Salzmann 
founded one such at Nojoshing, south of Mil- 
waukee, the present site of the Salesianum. 

Nevertheless, the news of Oschwald’s settlement 
spread to different parts of the country, and men 
and women came from many places to find peace 
at St. Nazianz. In the spring of 1855, it num- — 
bered seventy inhabitants. Financial worries were 
intense. As the settlers had started building their 
homes in the fall, they had to purchase food for 
the whole winter season. Two thousand dollars 
was spent in this way by early 1855. And then | 
the crops did badly, owing to unseasonable 
weather. Payment could not be made on the | 
farm, and it seemed as if the colony was doomed, — 
when a Catholic at Sheboygan gave Father Osch- — 
wald the necessary money. 3 

The community at St. Nazianz was composed of 
three parts: (1) the Brothers and Sisters, who 
were bound to observe the evangelical counsels; 
(2) married couples who, though taking part in 
the religious services of the community, retained 
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their private property; (3) the remainder, who 
dwelled there mainly for selfish motives but had 
no interest in joining the society. Oschwald sought 
to rid himself of the latter, however. By rule, St. 
Nazianz was a German settlement. No Irish, 
French, Spaniards, etc., could become members. 
Protestants were forbidden. Mixed 
were not allowed. 


marriages 


A convent was built for the nuns, which was 
named in honor of the Holy Ghost and blessed on 
December 7, 1858. In 1863 these nuns were in- 
corporated in the Third Order of St. Francis. A 
house was erected in 1864 for the Brothers; be- 
fore this they had lived in separate log houses. 
The Brothers’ day was occupied by prayer and 
work. They went out very early to the fields, 
remaining there until a bell summoned them to 
Mass. At first there was little to eat; coffee was 
an unknown luxury; at times there was no bread. 
During the week Mass was celebrated at seven- 
thirty, after which the members worked till noon. 
At dinner, which all ate in common, there was 
Spiritual reading aloud. The day of labor ended 
at seven o'clock; the full day was closed with 
the Rosary and a German hymn. In 1857 Osch- 
wald introduced the recitation of the Breviary; 
it was said by the two groups of men and women 
in a German translation. Until his death Osch- 
wald recited this German breviary with his fol- 
lowers. Later on, when some felt the choir duty 
Was an onerous burden, he made sure to sort 
out the discontented and dismiss them. 


Oschwald’s life passed, from one point of view, 
rather uneventfully at St. Nazianz. Temporal cir- 
cumstances claimed so much of his attention that 
he had neither time nor inclination to indulge his 
old prophetic leanings. He was no longer ab- 
sorbed with preparing his followers for the second 
coming of Christ; it was, each year, a struggle to 
make certain all would be ready for the next com- 
ing of winter. He had money problems to solve, 


and peace to keep among his rather neurotic and 


rebellious subjects. 


_ His relations with the Bishop appear to have 
been satisfactory; no doubt, one of the promises 
he had to make when accepted in the diocese was 
o avoid making propaganda for his odd ideas. 
5. June 10, 1860, Bishop Henni visited the colony 
for the first time and confirmed one hundred 
ersons. His second visit came in 1864 when he 
lessed the cornerstone of the new church. Ap- 
arently the two men, Henni and Oschwald, were 


when he signed them with the cross. 
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on amicable terms. In a pamphlet printed at 
Manitowoc in 1867, Oschwald, giving the reasons 
that prompted him and his followers to come to 
America, never mentioned the difficulties he had 
with the Church authorities in Baden. The im- 
plication was that they had all come to America 
to better their condition and to escape from the 
sad state of affairs in the Church in Baden. His 
idea, he said in this pamphlet, was not to found 
a real monastic community. He wished his fol- 
lowers to cultivate obedience, poverty and chastity 
so as to increase in holiness; the religious life he 
had fashioned at St. Nazianz was to be regarded 
as a preparation for life in the cloister. 


The community also sought to help young men 
who wished to prepare for the priesthood. Osch- 
wald even founded a seminary; but it did not sur- 
vive. The first man from St. Nazianz to be or- 
dained was Father Fessler, in 1865. 


Oschwald did all the pastoral work himself, 
which speaks well for his ardor for souls. He also 
had the reputation of being a good doctor. He 
himself went out to gather the medicinal herbs 
and roots which he made into effective salves and 
medicines. He sold some of these remedies, and 
his fame spread, so that the sick came from New 
York, St. Louis and other cities to consult him 
about their ailments. A variety of cases were 
cured. It is said that some people were cured 
He often 
used blessed oils in attending patients, and with 
unusual results. 


Despite all the hardships and work he had 
endured, Oschwald reached the age of seventy-one 
years. He caught cold while conducting the burial 
services of one of his parishioners, and passed 
away on February 27, 1873. For nineteen years 
he had labored faithfully in St. Nazianz. His 
followers could not believe he was gone, so inti- 
mate to the life there had he been. They were 
heart-broken; for more than two months they 
refused to bury the remains which were finally 
deposited in a vault beneath the church of St. 
Ambrose. Father Mutz of Schleisingerville was 
appointed Oschwald’s successor, to take office on 
March 3, 1873. 


Then the trouble commenced. Oschwald had 
made an invalid will, and the resulting litigations 
lasted for years. At his death St. Nazianz num- 
bered two hundred persons. They reorganized and 
founded a legal corporation under the title 
“Roman Catholic Religious Society of St. 
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Nazianz.” About this time an original member 
of the community, the blacksmith Conrad Moer- 
schen, brought suit against Martin Stoll, adminis- 
trator of the estate, for the sum of $7,111.40 in 
payment for services rendered the group. The case 
went from court to court. It is difficult to under- 
stand how Moerschen had a claim since he had 
promised to work for nothing; but a court finally 
awarded him seven hundred dollars. 

This case was like the first crack in the dam; 
shortly St. Nazianz began falling apart. Older 
members were dying in rapid succession, without 
being replaced. Amongst the living there was 
constant bickering and division. Had Oschwald 
lived longer he might have staved off disaster with 
his own personal influence and authority. But this 
would only have been a postponement of the in- 
evitable. The Brothers and Sisters were knit in 
too unstable a union, too disorderly and unplanned 
a relationship. Individual rights and duties had 
never been properly defined and limited; it was 
possible for some to profit by the work and sacri- 
fice of others. Oschwald’s creation, to put it 
briefly, was not organic, but artificial, and the 
germs of dissolution were in it from the begin- 
ning. The colony would finally have ended in 
total ruin if Archbishop Katzer of Milwaukee had 


not intervened in order to maintain the work in 
the spirit of its founder. 

Katzer called upon the Society of the Divine 
Savior to take charge of St. Nazianz. Two priests, 
accompanied by two lay brothers, went to the 
community, in 1896. The Brothers and Sisters 
were separated from the rest of the group, and 
while Father Mutz attended to the parish church, 
the two Salvatorians directed the religious. 

Father Epiphanius, the Salvatorian in charge, 
faced a bitter task. He came to St. Nazianz as a 
stranger, compared in everyone’s mind with Osch- 
wald whom all believed to have been a saint. They 
regarded the new priest as an intruder. For them 
he was a competitor against their beloved Father 
Oschwald, and his every action, plan and order 
were mistrusted. But Epiphanius won out. He 
worked and sacrificed himself, taking no credit, 
until the evidence of his good will and humility 
gained the confidence of St. Nazianz’s members. 

Weakened by illness, Father Mutz retired from 
his parish duties. Father Leonard Blum followed 
him. Then, in 1905, Bishop Fox transferred the 
parish church to the charge of the Salvatorians, 
and so.the whole of St. Nazianz proceeded un- 
der their direction. 

Rev. FRANCIS SCHEPER 
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Reviews 


Caldwell, Robert G., Criminology. Ronald Press Co., 
N. Y¥.; 1956.0 Pp. x-+-T495. $6.50; 


ae BOOK OWES its existence to the industry of 
I a professor of sociology at the State University of 
Iowa. He wrote it expressly, but not exclusively, for 
college students. Though encyclopedic in scope, it still 
is a textbook. As befits an encyclopedic work, the pre- 
sentation is objective; much of the material, such as the 
mechanics of government and statistics, is non-contro- 
versial, and obsolete theories share space with recent 
findings. The student is not at a loss when it comes 
to distinguishing between the obsolete and the current 
because arguments are presented point by point and 
rebutted in the same order. Moreover, the author is 
careful to define terms as they occur. Only a precise 
scholar and an effective lecturer can write that 

Nor have these methodological excellences made 
book tedious reading. Caldwell’s lucidity reminds 
reviewer of the sociology classes of Bishop F. J. Haa 
and the former’s eras warnings against generaliza- 
tions and over-simplifications parallel the late Bishop’s 
remarks verbatim. Like Haas, Caldwell is warty of dea : 


i es 
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ing in abstractions, for “the individual has a reality 
apart from the group, and only by recognizing this 
can we secure a well-rounded picture of him, whether 
he is a law-abiding citizen or a criminal.” (P. 24) 


A sizeable portion of the book deals with causation. 
Criminologists generally accept the principle of causality, 
but many doubt the freedom of the will. The author 
presents both sides but inclines toward the possibility of 
free will. (P.182) Later he summarizes: ‘Science can 
neither prove nor disprove that there is freedom of will. 
All that science thus far has been able to show is that 
the area in which determinism operates is greater than 
it was formerly believed to be. Any statement beyond 
this carries one out of the realm of science into the 
field of speculation. Nevertheless, it seems safe to con- 
clude that the area of the unknown in human behavior 
it still so great that, as far as we now know, there may 
well be an element of free will in every human act.” 
(P. 401) 


On page 159 excessive brevity has led to obscurity. 
The second paragraph speaks of the introduction of 
Christianity and asserts that “it was through the eccle- 
siastical law that the idea of responsibility began to 
prevail in the domain of criminal law.’ Although 
Caldwell avoids the term “free will,” he seemingly re- 
gards it as something specifically Christian. But while 
the reader is trying to recall the era of Constantine 
in connection with the “introduction of Christianity,” 
the author jumps to some poorly explained abuses fif- 
teen hundred years later. 


The word “value” occurs occasionally, but the method 
of determining value is passed over as foreign to this, 
and perhaps all, science. Sociologists may have agreed 
to classify restitution as punishment; but it nonetheless 
seems inept to the reviewer. Religion is mentioned in 
a few instances, even though it has little to do with 
criminology outside the contribution it makes to the 
prevention of crime and the rehabilitation of criminals. 
One comment is of special interest: ‘European investi- 
gations have shown that in Germany, Holland and 
Hungary the crime rate is generally highest among Cath- 
olics, lower among Protestants, and lowest among Jews; 
but these differences in rates seem to be more closely 
telated to economic, social, and cultural living conditions 
than to religion. In the United States, Baptists and 
Catholics have the highest rates of commitment to 
‘ptisons, but this appears to be due to the fact that most 
Negroes are Baptists and most recent immigrants are 
Catholics, which means that many in these two denomin- 

tions are in an unfavorable social and economic posi- 
fon and so subject to special criminal risks.” (P. 246) 


Readers of S/R are much more concerned with pro- 
moting virtue than with analyzing crime; yet all must 
reckon with the fact of crime and criminals. “Crime,’ 
says Caldwell, “is outstripping the rate of population 
‘owth by four to one, for although the number of 
tsons living in the United States increased about five 
cent between 1950 and 1953, the number of major 
es tose over twenty per cent.” In 1953, for ex- 
yple, 226,530 automobiles were stolen. Of these 
18 were not recovered. This represented a loss of 
- fourteen million dollars. Competing with the 


— 
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high cost of crime is that of police protection, estimated 
at four billion dollars a year in the United States. 
Among interesting sidelights is the remark that “regular 
uniforms (for law-enforcement officials) were not gen- 
erally adopted until about 1855, their use being resisted 
as unAmerican and undemocratic.” (P. 261) 


In short, this book can be highly recommended to 
all who are interested in the scientific study of crime, 
criminals, courts and corrections. 


Rey. B, J. Burep, Px.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Maritain, Jacques and Raissa, The Situation of Poetry. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1955. Pp. 
85. $2.75. 

The four essays in this slight volume by the 
Maritains, Jacques and his wife Raissa, undertake 
to “locate” poetry, in the sense of marking its distinc- 
tive character, distinguishing it from other unique activi- 
ties of the human spirit like those of science or mys- 
ticism. The authors are considering, of course, poetry 
as it is in the poet: the poetic experience, not the poem. 
Their use of poetry, the achieved product of poetic art, 
is only secondary and illustrative. That is to say, as 
warning to unwary readers, The Situation of Poetry is 
not a book of literary criticism. It is a profound, subtle, 
dense and exacting collection of meditations upon poetry 
as a fundamental expression of the human personality. 


In his first of two essays, “Concerning Poetic Knowl- 
edge,’ M. Maritain seeks entry to the mysteries of poetry 
by means of what he calls “one of the great laws of the 
historical development of the human being:” the law 
_of man’s becoming, in time, progressively more conscious 
of himself, more aware of his reality as the initiating 
source of a most diversified variety of cultural activities. 
So it was with poetry when, during the 19th century, 
poets, besides concentrating upon producing poetry, 
turned their gaze inward to focus upon themselves as 
producers of poetry. This is. an additional act, a 
reflexive act, and it has meant the poet’s preoccupation 
with himself as poet. 


M. Maritain is himself in the direct line of this 
evolving self-consciousness when he examines into the 
nature of poetic knowledge. Poetry is a creative act, 
having for its objective something to be made. In this 
act of bringing a thing into being—a poem, a song, a 
word—is there present any kind of knowledge other 
than that which we mean when we say we know “some- 
thing,” that its existence is part of our conscious ex- 
perience ? 


That is the question M. Maritain has posed, to which 
he gives an affirmative answer. His point of departure 
is the fact that the poetic act, the creative act of thought, 
can only express “the very being and substance of him 
who creates. But the substance of a man is obscure to 
himself; it is in receiving and suffering things, in awak- 
ing to the world, that it awakes to itself.” Poetic 
knowledge, therefore, adds something to the simple 
knowledge of things that is common to all men. It 
faces both in and out in one identical act, drawing upon 
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the secrets of the self as well as the secrets of things, 
and its living energy impels it toward making and 
producing. So much more rich and resonant, it is per- 
haps better called an experience than knowledge; Mme. 
Maritain adds confirmation with her evocative phrase, 
“Song and poetry seek to liberate an experience,” found 
in the book’s opening essay, ‘Sense and Non-sense in 
Poetry.” 


To throw light on his thesis, M. Maritain cites the 
work of several exceptionally sensitive and self-conscious 
French poets— Rimbaud, Baudelaire, the surrealists 
who, fascinated by the disclosures of their poetic intut- 
tion, detached it from its proper end which is to create, 
to bring into being. For us, a poem is a revelation of 
the universe and of the poet, too. But the poet who 
has succumbed to the revelation of himself, falls prey 
to the temptation to assume God-like attitudes. Poetry 
consumes the poet, and poetic knowledge then “wants 
to be everything and give everything.” The poet has 
looked into himself and imagined he holds creation 
there as it is held only in God. In the frightening 
words of Rimbaud: “It is a matter of making the soul 
monstrous!” To be true, poetry must remain itself, an 
agency of creation; and the poet must have humility. 


I have confined myself to but one of the four essays 
composing The Situation of Poetry’s eighty-five pages, 
because meditations like these are distorted by facile 
summaries. M. Maritain’s “Concerning Poetic Knowl- 
edge’. seems to me to contain the basic themes, and 
it is representative of the thought and method of the 
other three studies. 


Without doubt, The Situation of Poetry is a book 
for specialists. Readers would be in error to go to it 
looking for glib formulas that would make poetry as 
visible as anatomical specimens in their jars of for- 
maldehyde. Understanding poetry is a cumulative ac- 
quisition. As “expression of a substantial experience,” 
poetry is impregnable to exposition by rational proof 
and demonstration. One does not prove a fact; one 


explores it. When read in conjunction with the testi- 
mony of practicing poets like the essays of T. S. Eliot, 
and with M. Maritain’s massive study in the Bollingen 
series—Creative Intuition, The Situation of Poetry can 
contribute much to that cumulative evolution of undet- 
standing. 


ROBERT OSTERMANN 
Central Bureau 


form of business organization; the corporation has 
emerged as the dominating force in business, a “potent 
and pervasive method of social organization.’ 

Prescinding from previous studies which analyzed the 
corporation from specific viewpoints, Herrymon Maurer 
offers “a general perspective on the large modern 
corporation” based on ‘“‘research into the historical facts 
of U.S. business and into the daily behavior of fifty 
select corporations.” 

With the assistance of Fortune’s research facilities, the 
author engaged in two years of historical research and 
four years of corporate research. The resulting volume 
in approach and editorial style is reminiscent of recent 
Fortune publications: The Changing American Market, | 
Why People Buy, and A Guide to Modern Manage- 
ment, The resulting volume suffers from an obse- 
quious attitude and an oversimplification of the prob- 
lems of the corporation adjusting to maturity. 


Describing the corporate life-cycle, Maurer considers 
infancy (formation) adolescence (growth) and maturity 
(acceptance of social responsibility). Activities of the 
corporation during the adolescent period are more char- 
acteristic of juvenile delinquency than the mischief of 
gangling youth. It would seem that the author pre- 
maturely credits the corporation with achieving social 
responsibility or, at least, fails to accord due recognition” 
to some of the externals which have forced changes” 
in corporate attitudes and policies. Too often the reader 
feels that the quotation attributed to the younger Mor- 
gan, ‘doing only first class business and that in a first 
class way,” must be the underlying theme, first accepted, — 
then being defended by Maurer throughout his ap- 
praisal of the corporation. He waxes eloquently as he 
characterizes the new corporate spirit: . 


“In the large corporation there is the optimism of 
settlers in a new land who saw bounty instead 
of scarcity. There are the Puritan will to suc-*— 
cess, the Quaker concern for responsible service, — 
the common preoccupation with what is right. 
There are the cooperation, the equality, the gusto, 
the tumult of the frontier. There are the boyish 
enthusiasm for growing things where things nev- 
er grew before and the zest for surmounting ob- 
stacles. There are the frank indifference to ab- 

stract theory and the ready urge to experiment. 

There is, in short, a continuity of the psychological 

motives that have helped make the large corpora- 

‘tion a genuinely and uniquely American creat: 
(Rrtos%- ight y “ 


behavior | 
explained to the 
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on the conduct of business firms is neither considered 
nor mentioned. The ominous threat of possible govern- 
ment intervention and legislation in the absence of cor- 
porate self-control is greatly minimized, 

That corporations forego high profits in the short- 
run has long been acknowledged, especially as a means 
to securing long-term maximization; but the contention 
of the author that “‘almost all big companies” forego 
long-run profit maximization as a regular practice at- 
tributes a virtue to the corporation which might be more 
characteristically termed a lack of opportunity (without 
economic, social and political reprecussions). 

The entire role of labor as an economic and social 
force conditioning the activities and decisions of the 
corporation has been minimized. Labor is cited only 
briefly, so briefly, in fact, that the term does not even 
appear in the index. Yet Maurer admits that “‘gen- 
etally speaking, it was labor which taught management 
that increases in wages does not decrease profits, but 
rather increases consumption.” Failure to discuss labor- 
management relationships as a conditioning factor in 
corporation “‘growth and behavior’ is an obvious weak- 
ness of the Great Enterprise. 


Recent trends in human relations and the sociological 
aspects of group dynamics are indirectly considered, but 
neither is specifically identified or mentioned. These 
factors today play a major role in various aspects of 
management. 


During the period surveyed by this study, a rising 
wave of corporate mergers was a matter of discussion 
and concern; yet this phase of corporate behavior is 
generally neglected. Growth and behavior of the cor- 
poration can be better understood when we realize that 
many of the ‘great enterprises” are offsprings of com- 
binations and mergers. 


Justice is an underlying efficient cause of every so- 
ciety; business is a society; therefore, the role of justice 
should be a guiding force in the corporate realm. The 
concept of justice apparently does not exist as a worthy 
factor for study or consideration in the corporate analysis. 
“Just wage’ is identified once, and then as a “wage 
linked to rising productivity; the author admits that 
“now that higher wages have become universal... 
managers find sound reason in the ‘just’ wage.” The 
feason, please note, is not based on commutative jus- 
tice, but on a ex post facto realization that a just wage 
“turns the working man into a consumer.” 


Only an outside possibility exists that there is a 
weakness in the emerging social force of the corporation. 
hat veiled suspicion emerges in the closing pages of the 
reat Enterprise, as if it would be unwise to omit tt, 
though it is unworthy of consideration. “Already it 
the corporation) looks to be the agent of an ant-like 

eness.” The threatened weakness, perhaps the re- 
ult of the modern corporate activity, may be to have 
he effect of reducing management and employees to 
icient, uncomplaining and unthinking ants. The cor- 
ation has yet to develop a rationale by which it 
truly understand and explain itself. To achieve 
s end the author admits the necessity of history and 
hilosophy, tools which the corporation has yet to em- 
loy effectively. 


In view of the years of research, the thoroughness 
of the corporate analysis, and the importance of the 
theme, it is unfortunate that the result is only an in- 
teresting, but shallow apologia serving to canonize the 
corporation, rather than to appraise it. With greater 
care, more depth and penetration, the study might have 
resulted in a valuable definition and a more profound 
interpretation of the aims and goals of the corporation 
as an economic and social force. 


BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V. 
St. Louis University 


Manly, Chesly, The UN Record. 


i Ten Fateful Years 
for America. 


Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 


1955. Pp xi+256. $4.00. 
The author summarizes his book in this way 
(P. 233): “The UN is not merely a failure as a 


Icague to enforce or a forum to promote world peace; 
it is an instrument of subversion, a growing menace to 
our national sovereignty and individual liberties.” He 
therefore recommends that the United States withdraw 
from it. UNESCO should surely be abolished, diplomatic 
relations with Russia should be terminated, and our 
outlay for national defense should not exceed twenty- 
five billion dollars per annum. Because treaties are the 
supreme law of our Land even though their contents 
are at variance with the Federal Constitution, the author 
applauds the Bricker Amendment. 


President Eisenhower fares badly for being inter- 
ested in world government. “Any organization,” ac- 
cording to Manly, “which seeks to submerge the United 
States in some supranational federation or superstate 
is by definition subversive.” As for Truman, “the 
real tragedy was not Truman’s removal of MacArthur 
but the failure of a supine Congress to remove (im- 
peach) Truman” for “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
Alger Hiss is discussed at length and the reader is 
reminded that Adlai Stevenson attested the formet’s 
good reputation at his first trial. 


Off and on a striking statement highlights a page. A 
few examples: “Actually the blockade of Berlin was 
a communist diversionary maneuver, one of the most 
successful in all history, to distract attention from the 
great communist victories then in progress in China.” 
(P. 42) “Having encouraged the establishment of 
Israel under the aegis of the United States, the Soviet 
Union now is courting the Arabs.” (P. 53) ‘Those 
who insisted that our survival depended upon the de- 
struction of Hitler’s Germany now maintain that it de- 
pends upon ‘peaceful coexistence’ with communist Rus- 
sian (x 23) 

Mr. Manly, a newspaperman, has been with the 
Chicago Tribune since 1929. For many years, he was 
the Tribune's reporter on the UN. Roughly half of 
his book deals with the record of UN activities; the 
other half with the record of infiltration into UN 
personnel. The author lays no claim that his efforts 
represent a scholarly analysis of the world organiza- 
tion of nations, albeit such an analysis is needed today. 


Rev. B. J. BLED, PH.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rey. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 

First Vice-President, August Springob, Wis. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, Joseph Gervais, N. Y. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, N. M. Lies, Kansas. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
Jos. M. Haider, Ill.; Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred 
J. Grumich, Mo. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas, 
Cc. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pass 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rey. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rey. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. i 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. ‘ 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 


the Officers and Members of the Catholic Central Verein of America: 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Wm. H. 
Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. tion. 
OO: Betis! -C_ CALL 
To Their Eminences and Their Excellencies of the American Hierarchy; 
to the Right Reverend, Very Reverend and Reverend Clergy; 
GREETINGS: 


“To conform personal and public life 
to the Will of God!” 


NDER THE INSPIRATION of this motto, taken from 

an address of our gloriously reigning Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, our venerable Catholic Central Verein 
will assemble for its One-Hundred-First Convention 
in Wichita, Kansas, July 28-August 1. As we meet 
for the first time in Kansas, we will be the hosts of 
His Excellency the Most Reverend Mark K. Carroll, 
Bishop of Wichita, and the officers and members of 
our enterprising State Branch, the Catholic Union of 
Kansas, which this year observes the Golden Jubilee 
of its founding. 

A pioneer organization in the field of Catholic so- 
cial action, our Central Verein will take special note 
at its forthcoming convention of important anniver- 
saties of two outstanding encyclicals on social recon- 
struction: the sixty-fifth anniversary of Rerum Novarum 
of Leo XIII, and the twenty-fifth of Quadragesimo 
Anno of Pope Pius XI. The exact anniversary date 
of both documents is May 15. 

The entire program of Christian social reconstruc- 
tion, far short of fulfillment even at this late date, 
was summed up by Pope Leo XIII in one terse sentence, 


quoted by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno: “Tf 
society is to be healed now, in no way can it be healed 
save by a return to Christian life and Christian insti- 
tutions.” 


The moral and social reform so eloquently pleaded 
by these two Sovereign Pontiffs finds a faithful echo in 
the words of our present Holy Father which we are 
privileged to use as our convention motto: “To con- 
form personal and public life to the Will of God!” 
Inspired by this fatherly exhortation, and guided by the 
teachings of the Sovereign Pontiffs, especially those 
contained in Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, 
we will again address ourselves to a careful and serious 
study of the many problems confronting the Church 
and society today. In view of the importance of thi 
convention, we are hopeful that every affiliated socie 
will seriously endeavor to be represented by at least 
one delegate. Since Wichita is rather centrally located 
no delegates will be burdened by extremely long trips 


A hearty welcome to the city close to the heart of 
America awaits all! 


Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 


FRANK C, GITTINGER 
President 


ALBERT DoBIE  _ 
General Secretary 
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Convention Calendar 


NE-HUNDRED-FIRST CONVENTION of the Catholic 
Central Verein and Fortieth Convention of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union: Wichita, Kansas, 
July 28 to August 1. Convention headquarters: Broad- 
view Hotel. 
Central Verein of Connecticut and Connecticut Branch 
| a NCWU: St. Mary’s Church, Meriden, June 23 
and 24. 


Catholic State League of Texas and the Texas Branch 
of the NCWU: Nada, July 9-12. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Branch of the NCWU: Easton, August 18-20. 

Central Verein of New York and New York Branch 
‘NCWU: New York City, September 1-3. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: St. Clair, September 15-17. 


Catholic Union of Illinois and Illinois Branch of 
‘the NCWU: St. Henry’s Parish, East St. Louis, Septem- 
‘ber 21-23. 


Joseph Matt Feted 


}QS UNDAY, APRIL 8, was a memorable day for Joseph 
Matt, renowned editor of The Wanderer and chair- 
‘man of the Central Verein Committee on Social Action. 
In the afternoon, at a congenial little gathering in the 
ifamily residence, 643 Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, Mr. 
'Matt was formally presented with the Officer's Cross 
of Merit conferred by President Theodor Heuss_ of 
‘the German Federal Republic. The presentation was 
‘made by the German Consul, Mr. Georg von Pirch 
sof Chicago. He explained the nature of the award 
sand the specific reasons which prompted President Heuss 
‘to confer it upon Mr. Matt. The latter expressed his 
¢ gratitude in brief but well chosen words. 


Among the out-of-town guests present in the Matt 
thome were Msgrs. A. T. Strauss and Joseph A. Vogel- 
‘weid of Missouri; Frank Gittinger of San Antonio, the 
ppresident of the CV; Mrs. Wm. F. Rohman of St. 
| Louis, president of the NCWU; Miss Elenore Kenkel 
-of St. Louis, a daughter of the late Dr. F. P. Kenkel; 


| Theobald Dengler of New York; Dr. Nicholas Dietz 


cof Omaha; August Springob of Milwaukee; the Rev- 
serend Director of the Central Bureau. Also present 
swere Frank C. Kueppers, Dr. Franz Mueller and his 
i wife, Dr. Therese Mueller, all of St. Paul. 

A testimonial dinner was tendered in Mr. Matt’s 
honor in the evening at the Lowry Hotel. The speakers 
n this occasion included the following: Frank Danz, 
chairman of the Arrangements Committee; Judge Edw. 
J. Devitt; Frank Gittinger; Chas. J. McNeill of Ohio, 
esident of the Catholic Press Association; Rev. Victor 
Suren of the Central Bureau; Theobald Dengler; Rt. 
vy. Abbot Baldwin Dworschak, O.S.B., of St. John’s 
bey, Collegeville, Minnesota ; the Most Rev. John 
egory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul. In his te- 
ynse, the honored guest of the evening gave eloquent 
pression to his gratitude toward all who had helped 
make the occasion such a memorable one. Mr. Matt 


pre 


could not completely overcome his inclination to punc- 
tuate his address with frequent historical references. As 
dean of all Catholic journalists in the United States 
by reason of his sixty years of uninterrupted service in 
the Catholic press, he is undoubtedly one of the most 
cultured Jaymen in our country at the present time. 

Congratulatory messages were numerous. Among the 
many members of the American Hierarchy to send 
greetings were Samuel Cardinal Stritch and Archbishop 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo and Papal Nuncio 
to Germany. Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, also remembered 
Mr. Matt with a cordial telegram. 


Among the many Catholic organizations which te- 
membered Mr. Matt on his jubilee was the German 
Caritas-Verband in Freiburg, Breisgau, which sent a 
cablegram and a special citation and scroll together with 
the warm personal felicitations of the prelate director 
of the organization. 

Representing the Catholic Central Verein, Mr. Git- 
tinger presented Mr. Matt with a gold medallion in- 
laid on one side with an enameled CV emblem and 
an inscribed dedication on the reverse side. The medal 
was presented in token of appreciation for the splendid 
history of the Verein written by Mr. Matt last year 
on the occasion of the organization’s centennial. 


August Springob Elected to 
Presidency of Fraternal Congress 


Fo THE SECOND TIME in the period of a few months 
a member of the Central Verein was elected presi- 
dent of a State Fraternal organization. August Spring- 
ob, executive secretary of the Catholic Family Life of 
Wisconsin, was elected president of the Wisconsin Fra- 
ternal Congress at the Thirty-first convention of the 
organization held recently in Milwaukee. 


Mr. Springob is secretary of the Central Verein’s im- 
portant Committee on Social Action and president of 
the Catholic League of Wisconsin, State Branch of the 
Verein. Besides championing the cause of Catholic 
Fraternalism within the CV, he has distinguished him- 
self as a promoter of parish credit unions. He is the 
author of a free leaflet on parish credit union organiza- 
tion published by the Central Bureau. This leaflet 
continues to be used extensively in propagating these 
mutual thrift and loan institutions throughout our 
country. 

The other Verein member recently elected to head a 
State Fraternal group is Joseph P. Porta, who is now 
president of the Pennsylvania Fraternal Congress, the 
largest organization of its type in the U. S. 


The Reverend Director of the Central Bureau will 
preach the sermon at the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
in St. Augustine’s Church, Pittsburgh, on June 3, for 
the Catholic Knights of St. George, who will be cele- 
brating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of their Fraternal society. 
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Anniversary of 
Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R. 


N AUGUST 2 OF THIS YEAR, Rev. Joseph J. Schage- 
mann, C.Ss.R., of Ilchester, Maryland, will cele- 
brate the sixtieth anniversary of his Religious Profession. 
Father Schagemann has devoted all his priestly life to 
the great work of the Redemptorist Congregation, viz., 
preaching parish missions. To this very day, and despite 
his years, he does quite an extensive amount of preach- 
ing, particularly in the form of conferences to religious. 
Father Schagemann is best known in the U. S. and 
abroad for his tireless efforts promoting the Maternity 
Guild Apostolate which he organized in 1932. His 
sixtieth anniversary in Religion on August 2 should 
be an occasion remembered by many because of his 
unique contribution to the solution of one of the gravest 
moral and social problems affecting our society. 


Forum Conducted by Easton, Pa., 
Branches 


Q* THE EVENING of Sunday, April 8, the men and 
women of St. Joseph’s Parish, Easton, Pa., con- 
ducted a social action forum. The forum proper was 
preceded by a Holy Hour and Benediction in the church. 
After the church services, all present gathered in the 
school auditorium for the evening’s discussions. 


The program began with the showing of projected 
pictures which were taken twenty years ago during the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania Branches of the 
Central Verein and the NCWU. Perhaps nothing could 
have been as effective as were these pictures in creating 
the proper atmosphere for the discussions which fol- 
lowed. A running commentary of the pictures was 
given by the pastor of St. Joseph’s, Father John P. N. 
Fries. Having seen portrayed in the pictures many 
Central Verein notables who have been called by God 
to their eternal reward, among them the esteemed Dr. 
F. P. Kenkel, founder of the Central Bureau, the dele- 
gates interrupted the business of the evening with a 
short period of prayer for the souls of the departed. 


At the conclusion of the showing of the pictures, 
discussion centered on the forthcoming state conven- 
tions. Henry J. Schultz and Mrs. Elizabeth Albus, con- 
vention chairman and co-chairman respectfully, out- 
lined the tentative program for the annual meeting, 
scheduled for August 18-20 in St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Easton. 


Addresses were then given by the presidents of the 
State Branches. Mrs. Catherine Higgins, president of 
the Catholic Women’s Union in Pennsylvania, covered 
in general detail the program of activities engaged in by 
the NCWU. She pleaded for greater participation in 
this program. She was followed by Mr. C. Joseph 
Lonsdorf, president of the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
CV, who confined himself to an analysis of the spirit 
animating the century-old Verein. He emphasized the 
unselfish devotion which should characterize all true 
members of the Central Verein. 


District and Branch Activities 
Arkansas: Northwest District 


HE ANNUAL SPRING MEETING of the Northwest 

District of the CU and the CWU was held on 
April 15, at St. Joseph's Parish in Paris. The meeting 
began with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, after which the men and women separated for 
their respective business meetings. 

Miss Mary Duerr, youth chairman for the CWU, 
conducted a handicraft contest for young people from 
six to eighteen years of age. This was one of the 
main features of the afternoon’s program. All types 
of handicraft were entered: sewing, embroidery, 
crocheting, knitting, tatting, leather work, straw braid- 
ing, hooked articles, weaving, copper, aluminum and 
ceramics. The judging was according to age groups, 
and ribbons were awarded the winners. Three special 
prize-winners received religious articles. 


Texas: Southwest District 


Rev. Guido Nuernberger spoke on religion in edu- 
cation before the Southwest District meeting of the 
Catholic State League, held at Columbus on April 6. 
Father Alexis Kraus of St. Anthony’s Parish was host 
to the assembled delegates. 

“All authority comes from God, and He has rights 
in education,” Father Nuernberger said. He urged 
Catholic parents who lived in areas that cannot afford 
a Catholic school to speak to their school superintendents 
about securing religious instruction for their children. 
Neglect of God in education, the speaker reminded the 
meeting, results in sad consequences for both children 
and society. 

After Father Nuernberger’s address, Father Kraus an- 
nounced the winners of the Rural Life Students’ Con- 
test. Among the girls, Agnes Popp of Nada placed 
first; Margery Rose Rebecek, St. Ludmila’s, Shiner, 
took second prize; Bernice Marie Haas, Hallettsville, 
third. The first three prize winners among the boys 
were, in order, Francis Reinschek,. Hallettsville; Joe 
Rubey, Jr., Shiner; Raymond Kubecek, Nada. 

Speaking to the delegates, Mr. John P. Pfeiffer in- 
vited them to scrutinize closely the present new national 
policies on education, with particular reference to the 
tendency to remove control from local areas to state 
and national centers. He suggested writing protests to 
the United States Senators from Texas. 

A number of brief reports and speeches followed: 
Ludwig Narndorf of High Hill spoke on the State 
youth program; Mrs. Marturano, Jarrell, president of 
the women’s section, urged an increase in nenbeenaa 
Msgt. Anthony Drozd of Weimar, emphatically indi- 
cated the need of lay leaders to assist pastors; E 
Schwegmann reported on the Catholic Life Insur. 
Union which has $16,000,000 insurance in force and 
18,000 policy holders. 

Present at the meeting were some one hundred an 
fifty delegates from Hallettsville, High Hill, Moultor 
St. John, Weimar, Shiner, Nada, Frelsburg, Schulen- 
berg, El Campo and Columbus. It was announced tha 
Most Rev. John L. Morkovsky, Auxiliary Bishop of 
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Amarillo, will be guest of honor at the State conven- 
tion to be held in Nada, July 9 to 12. 


Texas: Northwest District 


The Northwest District of the Catholic State League 
held its eighth annual meeting in St. Boniface Hall, 
Olfen, on April 22. Father Norbert F. Wagner, 
pastor of St. Boniface, made the speech of welcome, 
iand was responded to by Mr. A. T. Halfmann, presi- 
dent of the Northwest District. 

After a report of the 1955 meeting from the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ben Frerich, the roll call of affiliated so- 
cieties and the introduction of the clergy, Mr. Francis 
G. Culhane, attorney-at-law from San Angelo, delivered 
the principal address on the program. 

Nine seperate reports were given, indicating the range 
of activities pursued by the State League. There were 
‘reports of affiliated societies, of Catholic assistance 
jand Catholic life insurance; a legislative report; re- 
ports of Catholic youth organization, of the women’s 
‘and men’s sections of the Catholic State League, on the 
‘Catholic Life Insurance Union and on the Rural Life 
‘program. A business meeting followed in which the 
meeting place for 1957 was selected, officers were 
elected and announcements made. 

The meeting closed with a thirty minute film: ‘The 
| How to Invest Show.” 


California 


The San Francisco Kolping House was the scene of the 
year's first quarterly meeting of the German Catholic 
Federation and auxiliary. The minutes of the final quar- 
terly meeting of 1955 were amended on one point: re- 
garding federal aid to Catholic school construction, a 
resolution in the affirmative was changed to negative. 

A number of reports were then read. Ss. Peter and 
Paul Benevolent Society unanimously elected-—Mr. 
Herbert McGarrahan first vice-president, announced 
‘Mr. Elmer Eckart, president; Mr. Edward Kirchen re- 
‘ported satisfactory progress in St. Joseph’s Benevolent 
Society, as did Mr. Robert Steiner from St. Boniface 
Society in San Jose, Mr. Jack Kronnenburg for St. Francis 
Society, Oakland, and Mr. Karl Nissl for St. Anthony 
Society in Sacramento. 

Brother John Koslofskus gave an account of recent 
events in the Kolping Society of San Francisco. The 
Scciety celebrated its twenty-ninth anniversary on No- 
vember 6, 1955, with a banquet at the Kolping House, 
attended by members of the clergy, the Staatsverband 
and the NCWU of California. 

Speaking subsequently on the future of San Fran- 

cisco’s Kolping Society, Father Alfred Boedeker em- 
phasized that Catholic families have a justifiable claim 
to state aid for transportation to and from parochial 
schools. It was decided that Father Alfred and Mr. 
Richard Holl, treasurer, would investigate the Knights 
of Columbus building in San Fransisco which is now 
up for sale. 
Additional new business was initiated by Mr. Henry 
Schroer who moved a donation of twenty-five dollars 
e made to the girls doing the work on the Bulletin, 
and by Father Luke Powelson, O.F.M., who discussed 
the Bulletin and the reasons for its tardy appearance. 


Frank X. Mangold Becomes 
Life Member 


()* MARCH 20, the director of the Central Bureau 
received a letter which contained this opening para- 
graph: 

“To help, in a way, to celebrate my 80th birthday I 
am enclosing herewith a check for $100 and ask to be 
accorded Life Membership in the Central Verein. Your 
records will show that I have been a Sustaining Mem- 
ber since 1931, and a subscriber to Central Blatt (Social 
Justice Review) since its very beginning when Mr. Ru- 
dolph Krueger was the editor.” 

It is no vain, although modest, boast our corres- 
pondent, Mr. Frank X. Mangold of Oak Lawn, Illinois, 
makes. Our records disclose that he has been a Sus- 
taining Member of the CV for twenty-five years, and is 
one of the few living original subscribers to S/R, orig- 
inally published as the Central Blatt. What is more, 
although Central Verein affiliated societies in Mr. Man- 
gold’s vicinity have either died or are in a state of de- 
bility, he has continued his interest in and assistance to 
our national organization with undiminished fervor. His 
aid to the Central Bureau has been as generous as 
it has been consistent. Only a few months ago he 
sent two volumes of Church history to the C.B. Library. 
And now, to “help celebrate” his attainment of four- 
score years, our dear friend enrolls himself as a Life 
Member in the Verein. What sterling devotion and 
fidelity! 

Mr. Mangold’s letter, already quoted, contains infor- 
mation of historical interest. He writes: 

“By the way, you will note this (enclosed) check 
is by the St. Paul Federal Saving and Loan Association. 
The organization was started in 1889 at the suggestion of 
the then pastor of St. Paul’s Church (German)—Rev. 
Geo. D. Heldmann by members of that parish. It grew 
gradually into a 60 million dollar concern. It was 
located in St. Paul’s Parish until a year ago, when a 
new place was built on West North Avenue, four miles 
north and six miles west, in a fast-growing part of 
Chicago.” 

A postscript states: ‘As the St. Paulus Bau und Leth 
Verein, St. Paulus Unterstitzungs Verein was a mem- 
ber of the Central Verein.” 

We salute our dear octogenarian and thank him most 
heartily for including the Central Bureau in his birth- 
day celebrations. May God grant him many more years 
of fruitful living! 


The Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop 
of San Antonio, had high praise for the Catholic 
State League of Texas, when in a letter to the League’s 
president, Maurice R. Hafernik, dated March 13, he 
wrote as follows: 

“The Catholic State League has taken a lead among 
our Catholic laymen in their Rural Life program, and in 
the sponsorship of discussion clubs in Social Action. 
For these things, as well as their continued devotion 
to all the principles of Catholicism, I wish most heartily 
to commend and thank the League.” . 
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NECROLOGY 
Herman Hinrich 


N DECEMBER 22, 1955, the Catholic Central Verein 

lost a very worthy member through death in the 
person of Herman Hinrich Mr. Hinrich’s contact with 
the Central Verein was through the SS. Peter and Paul 
Benevolent Society of Seneca, Kansas, which he had 
served as recording secretary from its founding in 1895 
until 1950, when the society was dissolved for lack of 
members. It is significant that the five living mem- 
bers of the SS. Peter and Paul Benevolent Society at 
the time of its dissolution became Life Members of the 
Central Verein. 


Mr. Hinrich died in his 89th year. He had lived 
almost his entire life in Nemaha County, Kansas, al- 
though born in St. Louis on January 27, 1867. He 
came to Seneca as a boy of three with his parents, John 
Henry and Mary Ann Hinrich. 


By occupation a farmer, the deceased was known 
through the community in which he lived as a person 
of quiet and gentle manner. In the latter years of 
his life he spent much time in gardening and reading. 


The High Mass of Requiem at the funeral was cele- 
brated by the Rev. Edw. Schmitz, O.S.B., in SS. Peter 
and Paul Church, with burial in the parish cemetery. Mr. 
Hinrich is survived by two sisters: Miss Helen Hin- 
tich of Seneca and Sister M. Hedwige of Mount St. 
Scholastica, Atchison. He was preceded in death by a 
brother, Christian, and a sister, Mrs. Mary Guden- 
kauff. (R.I.P.) 


Mrs. Joseph G. Metzger Expresses 
Her Thanks 


HE WIDOW AND FAMILY of the late Joseph G. 

Metzger have asked that we express their deepest 
gratitude to all the societies and individuals of the 
CV who so thoughtfully sent messages of condolence 
on the occasion of their recent bereavement. They are 
particularly thankful for the many Holy Masses which 
were requested for the repose of Mr. Metzger’s soul. 
All these acts of kindness were as a sweet balm to 
assuage the sorrow occasioned by the death of their 
beloved husband and father. 


The director of the Central Bureau also acknowledges 
with heartfelt gratitude the many messages sent him. He 
is greatly encouraged in the knowledge that so many 
of our faithful friends are praying that God sustain our 
institution. 


For years the Central Bureau has been sending Ger- 
man papers to the Catholic Maritime Club in New 
Orleans. Since the need for German literature at this 
port has ceased, Rev. Thomas McDonough, C.Ss.R., 
Port Chaplain, so informed the Bureau, at the same time 
expressing his sincere thanks for the help given. 


A Century of Catholic Social Action* 
Gelobt Sei Jesus, Maria, und Josef! 


N HUMBLE GRATITUDE for this rare opportunity, may 
L greet you most appropriately as men and women 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America have greet- 
ed one another for a hundred years. 

Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 

We are gathered as a great family, men of the Central 
Verein, women of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, and young men and women of the Youth 
Section, to commemorate a century of devotion to our 
Lord, His Blessed Mother and her Holy Spouse, St. 
Joseph, a century of labor for the restoration, upon earth, 
of all things for which that Holy Family stands, and 
for which it is the perennial inspiration. 

The very fact of that devotion, I am certain, makes 
this grand celebration today possible, for the good 
men gathered in St. Alphonsus Hall, in Baltimore, in 
1855, who placed their new central organization under 
the protection of the Holy Family, thereby built a 
structure strong and durable. 


It is a Catholic structure, and it was a true Cath- 
olic spirit that animated the men a year before, gathered 
around. the banquet table in the original St. Joseph's 
Church Hall, only a few short blocks from here, to hear 
the words of inspiration spoken by their spiritual lead- 
ers. It was a farewell dinner for a departing pastor, 
but it became much more than that. It was a feast 
that not only fed the guests and well-wishers of the 
Redemptorist Father Max Leimgruber, but one that 
nurtured a seed that germinated rapidly and bloomed 
beautifully within a twelve-months, and then bore rich 
fruit, year after year, for all of a century. 


Little, I am sure, did the farsighted Redemptorists, 
Father Felix Breska and Father F. X. Krautbauer, realize 
the tremendous significance of their timely reference on 
that occasion to the need of federating the German 
Catholic societies for the defense of the Mystical Body 
of Christ against the current bloody onslaughts of the 
Know-Knothings and other bigoted enemies of the 
Church in America. With zealous alacrity the repre- 
sentatives of the Buffalo societies present put the 
priests’ ideas to work, procured the blessing of Bishop 
Timon upon their proposed organization, and in five 
short months there came out of Buffalo the now-famous 
invitation to the benevolent societies in the German 
parishes of the United States. 


One outstanding phrase in that letter contains the 
key to the policy of the Central Verein which has marked 
her for a century. It bears quoting on this centennial 
occasion. Dated September 29, 1854, the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel, the letter makes this state- 
ment before extending the invitation to join in a union 
of societies? ~ 4 


“.... We consider it necessary that there should t 

a closer union of Catholics, especially of the varic 

societies, according to the spirit and laws of the Chur 
Address to the Centennial Convention of t 

olic Central Verein, August 14, 1955. aay or 
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for the promotion of Catholic interests, temporal and 
spiritual, and the zealous practice in common of Chris- 
tian virtue and works of.charity.” 

“According to the spirit and laws of the Church...” 
That is the key! 

On Easter Monday of the following year, April 
15, 1855, came the first meeting in the city of Balti- 
more. Present were delegates from seventeen societies 
which answered the September call. They came from 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Birmingham and Allegheny, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Buffalo and Rochester. 
With typical apostolic zeal, they joined forces in a cen- 
tral society, or Central Verein, to promote Catholic 
interests, Christian virtue and works of charity “‘accord- 
ing to the spirit and laws of the Church.” And so it 
has been ever since. 

The zeal of our founding fathers was evident in the 
rapid growth that followed. By the year 1864 the 
number of member societies had grown from seven- 
teen to fifty-five in spite of the fact that in those nine 
years our country experienced a depression, a cholera 
epidemic and, withal, a Civil War. Before she was 
twenty-five years old the Verein had three hundred 
twenty-eight member benevolent societies, and by the 
end of the first half-century, nine hundred and three. 
Today, there are still more than eight hundred socie- 
ties, but organizationally, we are passing through a 
period of transition, with types of societies like the 
Holy Name branches in parishes, the Kolping Society, 
the Knights of St. John commanderies, the great Cath- 
olic insurance societies, parish credit unions, and new 
types of individual and associate membership gradually 
teplacing the grand old benevolent societies which for 
many years served the cause of Christian charity so 
admirably but which, in our later day, were unable to 
compete successfully with the commercial insurance 
companies of tremendous financial reserves serving their 
potential membership, especially in factories and of- 
fices. 


At first, then, the Central Verein appears as a union 
of societies devoted to mutual self-help, the practice 
of the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, dedicated, 
at the same time, to the protection of the Catholic 
immigrant, whose Faith was so frequently endangered 
by unscrupulous proselytists and the lure of secret so- 
Cieties, as well as the world, the flesh and the devil. 
The strength of such a union, moreover, as already in- 
dicated, was intended to serve the Church in America 
as a valiant defender in the dark days of intolerance and 
defamation. 


It was not until some years later that the broader 
mission of the Verein was to become evident, particu- 
larly when Pope Leo XIII, in his famous encyclical 
on the condition of the working classes, gave the 
Church’s answer to the labor question, at that time 
so acute, pointing out the principles and practices 
quired for the Christian reconstruction of society. 

It must have been the strong conviction of our leaders 
n those days that the mandate of Pope Leo to “every 
inister of religion” applied also to the Catholic lay- 
yan, and that he, too, was called upon to “throw into the 
nflict all the energy of his mind and all the strength 


of his endurance.” They worked so hard—those men 
of the Central Verein—in this cause that they were at 
times labelled radicals, even by some fellow Catho- 
lics who had not their foresight or their Catholic zeal. 


Certainly our Central Verein took to the task of 
Christian reconstruction with determination and energy. 
Whatever was truly Catholic was her concern. As 
Sister Mary Liguori Brophy put it in 1941, in her 
doctoral thesis on the social thought of the Central 
Verein for the Catholic University of America, ‘The 
Central Verein looked on the Church as Christ and 
accepted the commission to interpret to the world the 
social teaching of the Catholic Church... while looking 
upon the Church as an institution designed by God to 
show men the way to heaven, the Central Verein saw in 
that institution the principles upon which a social order 
could be created that would minimize the chances of 
failure of large numbers of human beings. The Vere- 
in strove valiantly to assist the Church discharge her 
social mission.” 


The prime inspiration of the Verein came from the 
Gospels, as interpreted by the Holy See; in 1891 from 
the great Pope Leo XIII who, in his “Rerum Novarum,” 
gave the workingman his Magna Charta; and in 1931 
from his illustrious successor, Pope Pius XI, who, in 
“Quadragesimo Anno,’ brought the charter to date 
and called for the corporative organization of society. 
She turned also to the writings of the brilliant Bishop 
Von Ketteler of Mainz, to Father Heinrich Pesch and 
other leaders in Catholic social thought. For the con- 
ditions and practices of Catholic Action, the Roman 
Pontiffs have always been her teachers and counsels, 
particularly Pope St. Pius X and Pope Pius XII, glori- 
ously reigning. 

Her concern was at all times a// that makes up the 
social order, and her determination remained to restore 
therein “‘all things in Christ.” 


Thus we know of her consistent promotion of Chris- 
tian family life and the sanctity of marriage and, at the 
same time, her ceaseless attack upon divorce, upon artt- 
ficial birth control and the mounting paganization of 
morals and manners in the relation of the sexes. 


In the adequate support of his family the bread 
winner, as pointed out by Pope Leo, requires a decent 
living wage and working conditions befitting his strength 
and endurance and, above all, his human dignity. The 
Central Verein has ever been the real champion of 
the workingman, but not without pointing out to him 
his duties as well as his rights, and the concomitant 
rights and duties of his employer. 


Likewise the farmer, and it was the Central Verein 
which first called attention to his condition and his 
needs in pointing to the rural problem and its Christian 
solution. It is a matter of record that the Verein was a 
prime mover, especially through the Director of her 
Central Bureau, in the organization of the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference which does so much for the 
indispensable man of the soil. 


(To be continued) 
RICHARD HEMMERLEIN 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $535.21; Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. 
Kaufmann, Mich., $5; Joseph Kaschmitter, Ida., $5; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bauer, Mo., $26.25; A. A. Schu- 
macher, Pa., $2; W. H. Siefen, Conn., $5; Mrs. Peter 
Walters, Ark., $1; Michael Bubick, Cal., $6; Mrs. L. 
Verleger, Mich., $1; Sundry minor items, $1; Total to 
and including April 18, 1956, $587.46. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $235.29; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $12.25; St. Louis & St. 
Louis County District League, $16.25; Total to and 
including April 18, 1956, $263.79. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $24,189.16; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $3,600; From children attending, 
$1,315.00; Interest Income, $37.50; Total to and includ- 
ing April 18, 1956, $29,141.66. 


Foundation Fund 
Previously reported: $3,751.41; F. X. Mangold, Oak 
Lawn, Ill., Life Membership, $100; Total to and in- 
cluding April 18, 1956, $3,851.41. 


European Relief 
Previously reported: $1,850.00; T. J. Clerc, Mo., 
$5; Mrs. Walter Drier, Mo., $267.45; M. A. W., Mo., 
$2.55; Alfons Matt, Minn., $4; Total to and including 
April 18, 1956, $2,129.00. 


Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


Nee 


-- 101st ANNUAL CONVENT! 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,487.75; Mrs. M. J. Sokol, Mo. 
$7; N. N., Mo., $4; Mrs. Frank Timmermann, Mont. 
$5; T. A. Halligan, N. J., $5; Maria Grunloh, Mo. 
$5; Clara Zoeller, Mo., $1; Miss Dolroes Clever, Mo. 
$5; Mrs. T. McBride, N. Y., $2; Joseph Kaschmitter 
Ida., $1; Marg. Brandt, Ill., $10; A. J. Loeffler, Minn, 
$10; F. E. Sullivan, Fla., $24; Mrs. N. Toomey, IIL. 
$5; N. N. Mission Fund, $30; Miss A. Pashelke, Ind. 
$7; per Rev. V. T. S., Mo., $3; A. J. Loeffler, Minn, 
$5; Sr. Pacifica, Mo., $10; Wm. Rose, Mo., $5; T. E 
Seiler, S. A., $75; per Rev. V. T. S., Mo., $28; Conn 
Branch C.C.V. of A., $3.76; Mrs. Cath. Goeckel, Il. 
$6; Total to and including April 18, 1956, $3,744.51. — 


Christmas Appeal >I 


Previously reported: $4,689.50; Mrs. Mary Benson 
Mass., $12; St. Anna Verein, Weimar, Tex., $10; Theo- 
dore J. Dirksen, IIl., $50; Christine Greenfelder, N. Y.. 
$5; Rose Zarensky, Wis., $2; Miss Minnie Voss, Pa.. 
$5; Mrs. Irene Gaylor, Mo., $10; Juliana Scheppers, 
Mo., $1; Total to and including April 18, 1956, 
$4,784.50. 


Contributions to the CV Libra 


General Library 


MR. HENRY B. DIELMANN, Texas 
Frankfurter Hefte Inhalt des 10. Jahrgangs (1955) 
Frankfurt. a 


Among the April visitors at the Central Bi 
was Rev. Feodor Wilcock, S.J., director of the 
sian Center of Fordham University. Father Wilcoc 
is soliciting financial assistance for the publication 
religious books in the Russian language, 


- 


